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PEEFACE. 



N'oT many years since, window gardening consisted in 
a few desultory attempts at ornamenting the outer 
dwelling by placing rows of plants upon the window 
sill. At the present time, household horticulture is an 
art ; an art the practice of which has been necessitated 
by that desire for the beautiful which is characteristic 
of human nature. 

The more extended the area of towns and cities, the 
greater the necessity for attempting to replace by 
artificial means a little of that natural loveliness which 
disappears so rapidly at the advent of bricks and 
mortar ; and the following pages, the result of many 
years' practical experience, have been written with a 
desire to still further popularise the art of home 
gardening, by enabling those who have no surplus 
funds to expend on luxuries, as well as the rich, to 
obtain a window garden that shall be at one and the 
same time an object of interest and an ornament, a 
never-failing solace from the cares of daily Ufe. Gray 
has truly said : " Happy are they who can create a rose 
or rear a honeysuckle;" but we would say more : we 
would say, Happy are they who can by care and skill 
make a plant grow where all else is barren ;. happy are 
they who can induce a flower to bloom, however lowly 
a weed, where its natural grace and beauty — for even 
weeds are graceful and beautiful — ^will impart a charm 
to surroundings of depressing dreariness. 

ToH AND Jane Jebrold, 
July 1881. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Who would not, if it were possible, dwell for ever in a 
region so delightful, so full of beauty, so redolent of 
fragrance, as Flora's domain? — a kingdom where trouble 
seems never to enter, where peace and tranquillity should 
have an endless reign, where all the paths should be 
strewn with roses, where we find flowers of every 
season, for all times ; flowers greeting with smiles the 
advent of spring ; flowers breathing out sweet essences 
at the kiss of the summer sun ; flowers interwoven in 
the golden garlands of autumn, and flowers braving the 
withering frowns of inclement winter. 

Every season, yea, every month, we may visit Flora's 
domain and find some sweet blossom to interest, some 
opening bud to observe in its gradual unfolding. 

" In the cottage of the rudest peasant, 

In ancestral homes, whose crumbling towers, 
Speaking of the past unto the present, 
Tell us of the ancient games of flowers. 

'' In all places, then, and in all seasons, 

Flowers expand their light and soul-like wings, 
Teaching us by most persuasive reasons 
How akin they are to human things." 

'a 
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And the more we study them, the more we cheriah them, 
the more endeared do they become to us. We regard 
their development with somewhat of the affection with 
which we watch the growth of a child ; and as the love 
of a mother is often greatest for the crippled or sickly 
offspring whose life is a perpetual source of care 
and anxiety to her, so do we see the enthusiastic 
horticulturist tend with the most unremitting pains 
that plant which least repays his care. 

Many of the sweetest blossoms are almost of spon- 
taneous growth ; once started into life they thrive and 
bloom under the most adverse circumstances ; but 
where the surroundings are propitious to their well- 
being they grow and blossom and form a very bower of 
beauty, wherein we may dwell and contemplate their 
charms, aye, and more than their charms, for in language 
as true as it is beautiful has not the poet told us how 
akin are flowers to human things. 

** Brilliant hopes, all woven in gorgeous tissues, 
Flaunting gaily in the golden light ; 
Large desires with most uncertain issues. 
Tender wishes blossoming at night. 

** These in flowers and men are more than seeming ; 
Workings are they of the self -same powers 
Which the poet, in no idle dreaming, 
Seeth in himself and in the flowers." 

But Flora's domain is not alone a paradise for dreams 
and reveries. The Sybarite and the idler may enjoy its 
beauties, but it requires the industry of the worker and 
the experience of practice to create a kingdom for the 
goddess in inauspicious places. Flora's favourites will 
revel on the mountain side, clothe the valley with love- 
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liness, beautify unfrequented places, and *' waste their 
sweetness on the desert air ; " but they must be wooed 
to the haunts of men, caressed into growth, and tended 
with love and care. It is only thus we can ensure their 
life, and it should be our aim to surround our homes 
with as many as possible of the captivating beauties, 
for their very presence adds a charm to the most sump- 
tuous apartment or sheds a grace which half hides the 
nakedness of poverty-invaded homes. 

During weary winter weather, debarred in a great 
measure from the open garden, we must solace our- 
selves with those of Flora's train which blossom within 
doors. Nor need our list be very limited. Science 
and art have combined, and while the sad coloured 
winter sky of English towns hangs over our heads, 
within our dwellings we may be enjoying the contem- 
plation of tropical magnificence, and inhaUng perfumes 
that waft our thoughts to the gorgeous islands of 
Southern Seas. 

Of aU the health-giving, pleasure-promoting, occupa- 
tions for leisure hours, the cultivation of plants seems 
the most adapted to the female sex. It is equaUy 
agreeable and suitable to the Duchess who glories in a 
part/crre, rich in all the glowing colours of flowers 
belonging to a semi-tropical habitat, inured at great 
expense of money and skill to our variable climate, and 
the cottager's wife, who steals a few moments from 
the almost overwhelming cares of her daily life to 
attend to the " posies " which deck the few feet square 
in front of her cottage windows, the only spot which 
the utilitarian ideas of her hard working husband 
allows to be spared from the ground sacred to cabbages 
and potatoes. 

b2 
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Of late years a growing taste has been evinced for 
the beauties of Nature, not only in the cultivation of 
flowers, but in the use of them as decorations for 
the most costly reunions. It is a taste which cannot 
become too popular ; and, commencing as it has done 
with the "upper ten," we hope to see it gradually 
taking root until it establishes itself throughout the 
very poorest ranks of life. 

Other fashions are mostly artificial and fleeting, but 
a love of flowers seems implanted in every female 
breast, since the time when Eve decked her bower 
with the exquisite blossoms that grew spontaneously 
in the garden of Paradise, as a fitting welcome for 
her heaven-sent guest. 

But, indeed, that which has been sung by Milton, 
and praised by Shakespeare needs no further eulogium. 
To write in praise of an art which is coeval with the 
progenitors of our race, and which has been more or 
less successfully cultivated since the beginning of the 
world, were, indeed, to try and paint the lily ; 
suffice it then to say, that gardening may be pursued 
with pleasure and profit at all seasons by persons 
of both sexes and all ages ; it is as often the delight of 
the young as the solace of the old, and is truly a pastime 
and a pleasure " not for an age, but for all time." 

When we reach middle life, and the interests of the 
fashionable world begin to pall upon our senses, when 
we feel inclined to exclaim with the preacher, "vanity, 
vanity, all is vanity," then we turn to the garden with 
redoubled pleasure, our plants, our flowers ever were and 
ever will be a source of gratification ; for whatever dis- 
appointments, whatever slights and rubs we may get in 
the world, we only become the more assured "that 
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Nature never did deceive the heart that loved her " 
And the older we get the more endeared to us become 
the pure pleasures to be derived from researches into 
those vast fields of knowledge and interest which ever 
lie open to us in the study of Nature. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ARTISTIC GARDENIK^G. 

The love of Nature, which specially characterizes our 
times, is growing day by day, and becoming the expres- 
sion of individual taste and of personal bias in new 
forms and new directions. As a natural consequence, 
gardening as an art takes divers developments; it is 
an imitation of Nature, but an imitation which receives 
in its expression the impress of the human mind which 
has planned it. At the present time, the most vivid 
expression of a love of horticulture is in the pre- 
Raphaelitish display of masses of crude colour in such 
close juxtaposition that they tend to heighten the 
garishness of each other. 

Among masters of horticulture and trained students 
a more pleasing, because less glaring, style is beginning 
to prevail ; the mass of the people, however, uninitiated 
in horticultural science, uneducated in taste, follow day 
by day and year by year in certain grooves, from which 
it seems almost impossible they can emerge ; and when 
a taste for gardening developes itself, its expression 
almost invariably takes the form of cop3ring some 
neighbour's floral accessories. Here and there evidence 
of an original mind and a pure taste crop up ; but, as a 
rule, sameness characterizes all attempts at horticultural 
display in the flower gardens, and in the windows and 
conservatories of town houses. 
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When the Great Exhibition of 1851 called forth the 
labours of foreign as well as home workmen, a new era 
in ornamental art work may be said to have dawned 
upon England, and a portion of its light fell upon 
garden accessories ; from that time we began to lose 
sight of the rude and clumsily made window boxes, 
painted green, which were wont to be placed upon the 
window sills of enthusiastic town gardeners, and the 
still uglier, for they were larger and therefore more 
obtrusive, tiers of green boards which did duty as orna- 
mental flower stands. 

As well as utility, beauty began to be studied, and it 
was soon found possible to amalgamate them. The 
French who invariably take the lead where art work is 
employed, originated the pretty jardinieres formed of 
Tulip wood inlaid with porcelain pictures of Watteau 
subjects and supported on stands of ebony and ormolu. 
These elegant plant receptacles were appropriate and pleas- 
ing in well appointed saloiis. A smaller and no less ele- 
gant form is the ebony stand for holding a single potted 
plant ; but unfortunately, in designing the ornamental 
china pot, in which as a rule the common clay one is 
placed, good taste and appropriate design are not so 
apparent. The material, form, and ornamentation of 
flower pots for indoor use might well engage the atten- 
tion of some sesthetically miuded individual. 

For outdoor work and general purposes it might 
perhaps be difficult to find anything to supersede the 
old red clay pot, but it does seem strange that some- 
thing more ornamental has not been invented for the 
indoor cultivation of plants. China vases have of late 
been largely employed, but they are not perfect. 
Designers seem to play a never ending game of f oUow- 
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my-leader in all ornamentation of flower pots and 
garden accessories. 

As far back as we can remember almost the sole form 
of art brought into requisition for the adornment of 
anything employed in ornamental horticulture has been 
the painting of flowers and foliage, or the modelling 
of them in relief ; in fact, so universal has this style of 
decoration become, that tazzas, flower vases of every 
description, jardinieres^ &c., are all embellished in the 
same manner, which is certainly not according to the 
dictates of artistic taste. 

Flowers designed and coloured by the hand of man 
are after all but poor imitations of Nature's handiwork, 
and when we wish to display either to the greatest 
advantage we should keep them apart. 

As an instance of the want of taste and appropriate- 
ness of design in ornamentation, we may refer to a 
costly china dessert service which lately came under 
our notice ; each piece was painted by hand, and had 
for subject some particular fruit. Had the artist made 
choice of flowers and foliage as a subject the idea would 
have been pretty, and, if not novel, appropriate. 

Flowers, leaves and fruits are a natural combination, 
but to paint fruit upon plates intended to hold Nature's 
productions appears to us to argue a want of taste and 
a paucity of original ideas which should be impossible 
at the present day, when every town possesses an art 
school, and students enjoy exceptional advantages. 

Floral designs are in keeping with many other 
objects, but they are most certainly out of place on 
receptacles in which it is intended to place the natural 
living plant. 

Glaring instances of the unsuitability of painted 
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flowers on window boxes designed for the reception of 
living plants, may be seen during the season, where 
gaudy presentments of floral semblances on the plant 
receptacles challenge comparison with the delicate tints 
of the living flowers above them. 

An unobtrusive drawing of scroll work, or a simple 
key border would impart much better effect. 

In fact brilliantly coloured tiles, which are now so 
commonly in use for facing window boxes, might well 
give place to the same material of a more uniform and 
soberer hue ; it is the growing plants and living flowers 
which should be the attraction, not the vessel in which 
they are placed. If we cannot have exactly what is 
required, let us at least discard the old fashioned, in- 
appropriate style of covering all plant receptacles with 
designs of flowers and leaves, and new and more artistic 
tints and shapes will soon be evolved out of some brain 
capable of original conceptions. 

Rustic work in wood or stoneware is generally good 
and appropriate, save in sumptuously furnished mansions 
or rooms where a severe style of appointment would 
suggest its being out of keeping with its surroundings ; 
but there is a material which might be made into forms 
to suit the mansion as well as the cottage, and which we 
imagine would only be costly when elaborate designs 
and much workmanship were involved in the manufac- 
ture. We allude to the fashionable red clay ware, now 
so largely made at Torquay. 

The colour of this material, less obtrusive than that 
of the ordinary flower pot when the latter is new, 
combines and harmonizes most happily not only with 
growing plants but also with cut flowers. At present 
we have not found any great variety in the designs in 
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which this ware is sold, but it might be of almost uni- 
versal use ; it would lend itself readily to any form, is as 
easily cleaned as a china teacup, and not being extrava- 
gant in price, would become a suitable ornament in every 
household. 

As there are gardens and gardens, so there are 
gardeners and gardeners, gardening and gardening. 

Between the forecourt of a suburban cottage and the 
grounds of princely Chatsworth, between the poor 
" frozen out " day labourer and the master of the art of 
horticulture, there exists a difference as great and 
marked as between the various styles of gardening. 

We have passed through many phases of the art more 
or less distinguished by certain peculiarities, we have 
had the useful as well as the ornamental, the ornamental 
and the useful combined ; we have had the severely 
simple and the highly ornate, the architectural and the 
natural, and, finally, that is to say at the present time 
— we may be said to have the artistic. 

How far \hQ present fashion in horticulture deserves 
the appellation we will presently discover, but here, let 
it be fully understood, our remarks are not meant to 
apply to extensive gardens placed under the charge of 
professors of the art of horticulture ; the artistic gar- 
dening, or rather the style which appears to lay claim 
to the title, is that displayed in the small area of villa 
gardens, the floral arrangements of town houses, &c. 

Pirst as to the meaning of artistic. In the sense in 
which it is applied to horticulture, it is surely meant to 
imply the elevating of the occupation of the gardener 
into an art, into work on which the labourer shall bring 
to bear all the resources of knowledge at his command, 
the evidence of such knowledge to be displayed in the 
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laying out and planting of grounds in the most pleasing 
and suitable manner ; so that, considering the whole, we 
shall find uniformity without sameness, diversity with- 
out heterogeneousness, each part being not only good 
and beautiful in itself, but dovetailing into the whole so 
as to heighten the general effect. 

In fact, artistic gardening should consist in bringing 
to bear upon the subject all the fruits of experience, 
study, and observation possible, so that in the outcome 
of knowledge, in the practical evidence, in the garden 
itself, or in the numerous minor portions of it, such as 
window, balcony, or jardiniere^ there shall be nothing 
incongruous, nothing to shock the most fastidious taste, 
nothing which brings heterogeneous subjects into a 
proximity which detracts from the beauty of all. 

On looking around the metropolis and observing 
what goes on about us, we cannot but be struck by the 
universal diffusion of a love of flowers, as evidenced by 
the general efforts to grow them somewhere and some- 
how. With this widely awakened taste for beauty has 
arisen a development of decorative garden accessories 
which are employed without thought, and therefore 
without fitness. Such are the window-boxes of virgin- 
cork displayed on stuccoed houses. Is it possible to 
find anything more incongruous than the flat imitation 
stone surface, the severe pillared porticos, the handsome 
expansive plate-glass windows, with an adornment of 
rustic beauty ? It is a misplacement of beauty which 
jars upon the senses in a manner similar to that which 
might be felt were we to behold the picture* of some 
village beUe taken from the picturesque yet ordinary 
surroundings of her daily life, and placed in a modern 
drawing-room ; the face and figure of the rustic beauty 
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framed in an environment of woods and fields and the 
accessories of country life would appear to the best 
advantage, while such a figure as the principal attrac- 
tion of a salon would be out of place and absurd — a fit 
subject for satire, a theme for ridicule ; the charm of 
face and figure would be utterly lost from the incon- 
gruity of the surroundings, as the rugged form of 
rustic window-boxes is when placed on modern imita- 
tio.i Italian architecture. 

This is but one of the many phases in which artistic 
gardening belies its name : it is to be found all around 
us, in greater or less degree. At one time its most 
glaring form was the painting of railings, garden seats, 
arbours, any, indeed, of the adjuncts of the pleasure 
ground, a deep uniform green colour ; this fashion, 
happily, is dying out, we have learnt from the Prench 
to employ a deep red brown tint as the most suitable 
to be used for wood and iron work in gardens. It 
were well we should only go thus far, not copying our 
neighbours in the profuse amount of gilding employed 
by them, nor following the too prevalent fashion of 
making garden pavilions of such a form and of so many 
hues that they have the appearance of abortive attempts 
at Eastern pagodas and miniature minarets. 

To return to English gardening. Although we do 
not see the improprieties of little mounds, little pavi- 
lions, little fountains, and little grottos in a space some 
few yards square — all of which are so commonly found 
around a maisonnette at Auteuil, Passy, or other village 
outskirt of Paris — yet in many instances the laying out 
and planting of a small garden is as inartistic here as 
it is in Prance. There, space is frittered away, and by 
attempting too much all is lost; here the reverse is 
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generally the case. Given a villa garden enclosed 
within brick waUs, how seldom is any att-empt made to 
improve the ungardenesque character of the fence, or, 
by judicious planting of suitable subjects, depriving the 
enclosure of the hard outline of a formal square ? As 
a rule, three narrow, level borders follow the line of 
wall, the fourth side of the square being formed by the 
dwelling-house ; four straight paths and a square of 
lawn complete the laying out of the viUa garden ; the 
summer planting foUows the fashion of the day, and 
carpet-beds and ribbon-borders give to the ground the 
glory of brilliant colouring for a few weeks. Another 
form of laying out is that where life-size statues and 
gigantic tazzas stand obtrusively out on liliputian 
lawns and diminutive terraces, or, interspersed amid 
attenuated shrubs, only add to the general outre 
appearance and dreariness of the whole. 

Gleaming white statuary beneath the sunny skies 
and amid the dense m5ni}le-groves of Italy, in conjunc- 
tion with the classic architecture and aesthetic memories 
of the country, is appropriate and therefore beautiful ; 
but such statuary, smoke- begrimed and out of place 
within the walls of the limited area of a suburban 
villa garden, is inappropriate and ridiculous. 

Since a part of the Horticultural Gardens at South 
Kensington was first laid out with coloured sands, this 
stjde, of what we may term imitation gardening, has 
become a rage with some people, and we have seen 
villa gardens in which, during winter, the beds have 
been laid down with broken stone and chemical refuse 
in geometric patterns. 

Such gardens always remind us of the miniature 
grounds laid out by the children on the seashore, whicli 
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are planted with cot flowers ; such child's play has, 
indeed, more of the true ring of a love of Nature and 
plante about it than the idiosj-ucracy which delights in 
parterres of coloured stones. A sincere horticulturist 
would dad more real pleaBure in cultivating the veriest 
wayside weed than in laying-out such gardens, which 
at the best are not so interesting as the well-designed 
pattern and artistically blended tints of a parlour 
carpet. 
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CHAPTER III. 



FLOBiJL LONDON. 



London, with its twelve miles round included, offers so 
great a diversity of aspects that we may be acquainted 
with certain phases of its appearance and ignore any 
others. To know the whole would require the observa- 
tion of a Newton, the descriptive abilities of a 
Macaulay, and the pedestrian powers of the Wandering 
Jew. 

And in regard to its wonderful kaleidoscopic variety 
of interesting pictures, it is perfectly true that each 
person sees only in regard to them that which his eye 
brings with it the power of seeing. 

The man of fashion finds in the metropolis only an 
emharras de richesses, palatial mansions, sumptuous 
surroundings, endless streams of carriages filled with 
lovely women, and drawn by the finest horses in the 
world ; the professional man looks upon it as the centre 
where all that is noblest and highest in human intelli- 
gence is to be met with ; the trader sees it only as the 
finest mart in the world ; while the misanthrope and 
the philanthropist, blinded by the glare of gold and 
fleeting fashion, see only the London which is black 
with crime and dark with misery. 

But of late years our city has undergone another 
change. It was a short time ago but a city of bricks 
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and mortar, where, however warm the hearts which 
beat behind its dingy walls and soot-begrimed windows, 
there was no outward indication of difference of senti- 
ment among its millions of inhabitants. Now, even 
outwardly, London has put on a different aspect, it has 
become a city of summer flowers, a floral London, where 
the beauties of the garden are transplanted to balcony, 
window sill, and even to house top, where we may con- 
template the graceful foliage of sub-tropical vegetation, 
inhale the perfumes of Persia and Araby, look on the 
glowing buds which owe their origin to a tropical sun, 
and yet not wander beyond the magic circle of London 
and its suburban districts. The change has been 
gradual but not slow, and is growing year by year. 
Beginning with the few persons whose means were suffi- 
ciently ample to prove no bar to the accomplishment of 
their desires, the florist saw the first indication of the 
national taste which was aroused, and which grew the 
stronger the more it was sought to satisfy it ; and the 
struggle to give to formal houses and streets a touch 
of beauty by the introduction of a few living plants was 
met, in every direction, by efforts to supply the craving 
for flowers; and so, for those months of the year 
during which we enjoy a maximum of sunshine and a 
minimum of smoke and fog, we have London with its 
floral aspect. 

Among the many indications of the natural taste a 
few great landmarks stand out conspicuously — the parks 
of the metropolis form a large and important feature in 
floral London ; by degrees they have become not only 
umbrageoiis verdant resting places for tired travellers, 
weary of close streets and overcrowded workshops, this 
they have been to generations of our forefathers, but to 
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us of the present time they are more ; they are verit- 
able schools of horticulture. The trees afford as grateful 
a shade, the turf is no less green, and the pleasantness 
of the one and the beauty of the other have been 
enhanced by the flower beds which gem the latter, and 
make parterres where the professional gardener may 
study the blending or contrasting of colours, and where 
the amateur may receive instruction, and, by observa- 
tion, gain a knowledge of what will grow, what wiU 
flourish, and what wiU become luxuriant in the trying 
atmosphere of densely populated places, places where 
man has fought against nature so effectually as almost 
to have obliterated any traces of that vegetation which 
in less civilized localities clothes the bosom of earth as 
with a mantle, and springs spontaneous from every 
soil. 

Each point of the compass is represented by special 
features. The west glows with plants reared under glass 
and tended with unremitting care during dreary winter 
by experts in floricultural art; the north gradually melts 
into the freedom of nature when it reaches "bleak 
Hampstead's swarthy moor,'' or joins the undulating 
hills where forest trees give breadth and shade to vast 
meadows, which have remained imchanged in their 
general character for centuries. The south and east 
have each floral features of their own. 

Not only in public parks and nursery grounds, but 
in the less known but no less pleasing displays of 
window gardening, and in the efforts made to form 
parterres of varied beauty in the limited spaces called by 
ambitious builders, given to euphuism, "front gardens." 

The very early summer is the season of flowers as of 
fashion ; for the children of Mora, like the children of 
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Eve, soon fade and droop after some weeks of London 
existence. Both have to contend against an mmatnral 
life, and cannot endure it for any length of time ; indeed, 
by the end of June, the trees and shrubs, denizens all 
the year roimd of London squares and pent up gardens, 
have lost their freshness, and a season of decline sets in, 
when the barely developed foliage, choked and dried up 
with dust and soot, falls prematurely to the ground. 

The brilliant flowers of which we have so great a 
variety at this season wiU bloom even in overcrowded 
London until late in autumn, if but a little care be taken 
in supplying them with sufficient moisture at the roots 
and in keeping the foliage clean with refreshing shower- 
baths. 

A would-be utilitarian once said, " I do not see any 
use in flowers ; what good do they do ? and what 
practical benefit is to be derived from the cultivation of 
merely ornamental plants ? " 

In those days we had learnt to regard flowers only 
as beautiful luxuries, gifts of lavish nature, sent, over 
and above the bountiful provision of necessaries, to add 
grace and beauty to the surface of the earth, and to 
teach us by their sweetness to have thoughts beyond 
the materialistic requirements of every day life ; but 
now we have learnt that plants and flowers are not 
only beautifiers of this world, but powerful agents in 
rendering it a healthy abiding place for man, for they 
are nature's disinfectants, purifiers of unhealthy air. 

When we fancy we have made a new discovery, we 
often find that it is but the uncovering of old truths 
well known many hundred years since ; for during the 
second century, when the plague raged in Italy, and 
the panic-stricken multitudes crowded into Eome, the 
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physicians bade them encamp at Laurentum, because 
there the sweet bay tree grew in great abundance, and 
the inhalation of its perfume was a preservative against 
infection. Our immediate forefathers also believed 
that the aroma exhaled from different plants was 
beneficial in preventing the spread of contagious 
diseases, and lavender and southernwood, rosemary 
and rue, were found plentifully planted around each 
cottage door. 

In Holland, some years ago, it is said, a whole village 
escaped the miasmatic fever, in consequence of a large 
marshy area having been sown with the common 
sunflower. 

At the present day Bournemouth has become a most 
popular resort of fashion, because of the beneficial 
effects produced on invalids by the air loaded with the 
health-giving resinous odours of the pine trees. The 
pine-scented baths of Germany are also in great favour 
as certain remedies in many chronic ailments. 

The efficacy of aromatic plants for this purpose is 
indeed no new discovery, for about thirty years ago the 
gardener at Chiswick House was noted for his manage- 
ment of pot-herbs, and for vapour baths medicated by 
herbs ; nor was he alone in appreciating the value of 
perfumed waters as refreshing agents after great or 
unusual fatigue, for in many district's " hay-tea," as it 
is called, has long been highly esteemed for purposes of 
ablution, and it is said that, however weary and foot- 
sore, however fatigued a traveller may be, a bath of 
hay-tea will restore his exhausted energies and give 
him strength for renewed exertions. 

The wonderful efficacy of the bath is doubtless owing 
to the sweet-scented vernal grass, which gives so dis- 
tinguishing a perfume to new-mown hay. o 2 
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But to return to London. It is a well ascertained 
fact that growing plants extract carbonic acid gas from 
the air, thus aiding in preserving that proportion in its 
elements which enables it to sustain life ; let us there- 
fore cultivate flowering plants for their beautiful 
blossoms, scented ones for their perfume, and climbing 
and trailing ones to cover unsightly bricks and mortar. 

No one need be deterred from attempting to grow 
plants in London, for there are here and there instances 
of the marvels which may be done in the limited space 
of an area, or on the narrow boundary of an ordinary 
window sill. In a square, in the western district, for 
several seasons past there has been a perfect bower of 
beauty, for the area in front of the kitchen windows 
has been literally full of beautiful plants ; the dense 
vine-like foliage of the Virginian Creeper covers the 
Tmsightliness of the walls ; that most general and gor- 
geous of all our town thriving plants, the Scarlet 
Geranium, gives boldness and breadth of colour, while 
less showy plants. Lobelia, Nasturtiums, Calceolarias, 
Petunias, &c., are interspersed with sweet scented 
Musks, Heliotropes, and a graceful finish is given to the 
whole by numerous hanging baskets, containing suitable 
trailing subjects, the tasteful arrangement of numerous 
Bub-tropical plants, such as hardy Palms, Cycads, &c., 
finding a place, and lending an elegance to this — if we 
may so term it — garden below stairs. The balcony 
above is also filled with plants, and luxuriant Ivy- 
Geraniums and the no less effective but much commoner 
Money-wort hang together in graceful festoons from 
the interstices of the iron railings. 

It is not only the ultra-fashionable quarters of the 
great world of London which glow with flowers; a 
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peep down an area in the neighbourhood of Tottenham 
Court Eoad last June disclosed a standard rose in bloom, 
with a pretty flower bed around the base of the tree. 
If roses will put forth blooms, what might not be done 
with less delicate objects of horticultural care ? many 
of which are so hardy as almost to defy atmospheric 
impurities and unskilful tending; indeed, the above 
are but two instances out of many which might be 
cited, and only serve to show what might be accom- 
plished with a little taste in every London street, each 
person arranging his miniature garden according to his 
means and the capabilities of the situation. The gar- 
dens on the Thames Embankment are examples well 
worth following, for there the marvellous effects accom- 
plished under adverse circumstances appear all the 
more wonderful from the great contrast presented by 
the present aspect of the place to that common a few 
years ago. Now we have flourishing young plane trees, 
which every year cast a wider and more grateful shade 
— ^beds of bright flowers, and smooth expanses of cool 
green tiyf to gladden and refresh the eye — whereas, a 
few summers back, the receding tide left only black 
slippery mud and stranded coal barges, as appropriate 
ornaments befitting the banks of the finest river of the 
largest city of the world. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



FBOFESSIOlirAL ENTHUSIASM. 



When the cobbler exclaimed "There's nothing like 
leather," he was an enthusiast of the first order, and it 
is certain that those who are possessed with a like feel- 
ing are the very persons who succeed beyond aU others 
in their several professions. Enthusiasm is the divine 
afflatus which creates the master of his art, and raises 
him above the weary plodder in well-trodden ways. 
Horticulturists, or to speak in more homely language, 
gardeners, have been enthusiasts since the days when 
the " grand old gardener " first cultivated the soil to 
the present time, and their enthusiasm has done so 
much for their art, that it has raised it to the present 
high position it holds as the first, most civilizing, and 
refining pursuit of the age. 

It was the enthusiasm for his art which kept Andrew 
Fairservice twenty-four years "fighting" to use his 
own language, " with the wild beasts of Ephesus," and 
caused him to stand up for his professional honour the 
moment his abilities were called in question. " But nae 
doubt I should understand my trade of horticulture, 
seeing I was bred in the parish of Dreepdally, where 
they raise lang kale under glass, and force the early 
nettles for their spring kale ; and, to speak truth, I 
hae been flitting every term these four-and-twenty 
years, but when the time comes there's aye something 
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to saw that I should like to see sawn, or something to 
maw that I would like to see mawn, or something to 
ripe that I should like to see ripen, and sae I e'en 
daiker on wi' the family f rae year's end to year's end ; " 
and so, in spite of adverse politics, different religion, 
and distasteful hahits, the worthy Andrew stayed with 
the " ha' folk " until he found an excellent opportunity 
of betteriDg himself. 

Andrew's case is much like that of all other culti- 
vators of the soil; the very practice of the art of 
horticulture creates an enthusiasm for it. Once gar- 
dening-work is commenced it goes on from year to year 
in a delightful circle of enjoyment, a cycle of labours 
that have no beginning and no end ; the fading of one 
favourite inaugurates the birth of another, and we have 
ever something to live for, something we desire to see. 

Cobbett, disappointed in political life, imprisoned, 
exiled, could forget his misfortunes while he pursued 
with ardent love and hourly care the cultivation of his 
garden and his farm ; nor was his affection for the 
ground he had worked in as a boy ever diminished ; 
the place was in his later years described by him with 
an enthusiastic admiration of its beauties, which marked 
at every word his belief that it was the very beau ideal 
of an English garden. 

But beyond the professional enthusiasts for horticul- 
ture, as a whole, there are others whose cares and 
affections become centred upon a single subject, and 
who, indeed, end by a devout belief that "there's 
nothing like leather." 

Some years ago the amateur of Tulips was 'par excel- 
lence the professional enthusiast. The Tulip mania in 
Holland, and Alphonse Karr's humorous description of 
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the rival fanciers, who lived next door to each other, 
will not allow the remembrance to die out. At the 
present day we have, doubtless, many passionate culti- 
vators of florists' flowers, but they have extended their 
affections, and each has made a specidlite of a plant 
round which his thoughts and hopes centre, and the 
perfecting of which he looks to as the ultima thtde of 
his desires, the goal of his ambition. 

One person devotes his energies to the propagation 
of numerous varieties of certain species, another to the 
enlargement of the flower or development of diversified 
foliage; while some, combining philanthropy with 
business, cultivate a fruit or vegetable, and believe that 
it alone is a panacea for all the ills — bodily ones at 
least — that flesh is heir to. As an instance, we may 
quote the case of a well-known grower of filberts, 
who said — and this in all sincerity — that he believed 
the filbert an excellent and nutritious article of food 
(which, no doubt, it is), and that did he by any chance 
feel iU, which was very seldom, he took a stroll in the 
grounds and dieted himself upon nuts, which never 
failed to restore his health and give him renewed 
strength. While he could eat as many filberts as he 
pleased there was no need to obtain medical advice, nor 
pharmaceutical preparation ; in his estimation there 
was nothing like nuts. 

Tomatoes are a great culinary delicacy, deserving all 
the good things said of them by our American cousins, 
and are, doubtless, in a fair way to gain a due apprecia- 
tion of their merits here ; yet, fifteen years ago, when 
tomatoes were "caviare to the general," professional 
enthusiasm had placed this fruit on as lofty a pedestal 
as that gained by the filbert, a successful cultivator 
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always having recourse to them as an aliment when ill- 
health or over-fatigue resulted in a distaste for other 
food. 

But beyond the professional enthusiasts who com- 
bine, as it were, philanthropy with business, by 
cultivating vegetables in such quantities and to such 
perfection that they become dainties within the reach of 
all, there are numbers of amateur cultivators with 
whom horticulture becomes a ruling passion, and who 
generally select as the object of their care some subject 
but little affected by ordinary gardeners. One such 
concentrated his mind upon perfecting the sunflower 
and the ripening of Indian com beneath an English 
sun ; nothing could exceed the ardour with which the 
germination of the seed was watched, the patient atten- 
tion given day by day to the growth of each plant, the 
care with which every intruding insect was removed, 
and the delight with which the putting forth of buds 
was regarded. 

Under judicious treatment and unremitting care the 
sunflowers became leviathans, their massive heads of 
bloom, although supported upon stems proportionately 
thick and stiong, losing the power of bearing out the 
poetical description of turning on the setting sun the 
same look which had greeted his uprising. 

For the Indian com, the more it was suggested that 
it would not do, the more the amateur persevered in 
growing it, and faith with work was, as it always is, in 
due time rewarded. Who shall paint the anxiety with 
which each swelling stem was watched, the delight 
with which the appearance of the handsome plume of 
male flowers at the top of the plant was greeted, the 
admiration which was displayed when the tender silken 
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filaments — ^graceful heralds of the coming grain — ^were 
first seen hanging over the enwrapping sheaths ; enthu- 
siasm reached its culminating point when the fully 
ripened cohs rewarded the cultivator, and proved that 
maize may he successfully grown even in our uncertain 
climate. 

In all these instances enthusiastic prosecution of an 
object gained its own reward, but there is an ardour 
which hopes against conviction, which persists in a vain 
pursuit, although the end must be despair. The florist, 
who devotes his energies to the obtaining of a hlue rose, 
is like the philosopher who wastes his substance in a 
search for the elixir of life ; but we may bear kindly 
with the Don Quixotes of the profession for the sake of 
those who, combining enthusiasm with scientific and 
laboriously attained knowledge, have become bene- 
factors of mankind, and whose "foot-prints on the 
sands of time ^ will remain to point out to future gene- 
rations the path of honour and distinction gained by 
persevering endeavour and self-abnegation. 
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CHAPTER V. 
POSSIBILIIIES OP whtdow gabdening. 

LiKB many others of the ornamental arts, window 
gardening has doubtless made vast strides during the 
past twenty years ; yet, much as has already been 
done, more lies within our reach. We can scarcely be 
said to have begun to think for ourselves, we are all 
too apt to follow the stereotyped plans of furnishing 
florists, for as each season comes round and brings 
with it a certain variety of plants in bloom, these make 
their appearance in the shops, and afterwards are dis- 
tributed throughout the sitting-rooms of the flower- 
loving community. 

Amateurs — employing the word as meaning enthu- 
siasts — ^who cultivate plants from a pure love of the 
occupation, might, however, by the exercise of a little 
thought and some attentive study of the subject, con- 
ceive something fresh in artistic window gardening, 
and thus inaugurate a new and more varied style of 
indoor plant decoration. In general a good effect is 
lost by not making sufficient use of masses of foliage. 
This is especially the case during winter; yet there 
are numbers of plants that would flourish, even in a 
sitting-room window, all through the dreary months of 
December, January, and February ; and should March, 
with its wealth of bloom. And them a little pagsSes, 
they could be set aside for a season of rest. 
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For this purpose we have found hardy Ferns excel- 
lent ; periodical and ample watering and washing have 
not only kept them in health and freshness, but even 
induced the growth of new fronds. And here let us 
remark upon the vital importance to the plants of 
judicious watering. In dry weather, when watering is 
a very important matter, it should be borne in mind 
that a good soaking once a week or so— a soaking that 
penetrates thoroughly, the water finding its way to 
every part of the root of the plant — is most beneficial, 
but that watering a litiU^ every day or so, giving 
homoeopathic doses, is an operation much better left 
alone, for much more harm than good is likely to result 
from such a practice, inasmuch as watering in such 
quantity as to moisten the surface only causes growth 
of fibres near the top, the slight moisture not being 
sufficient to nourish them, but, on the contrary, the 
young tender growth of fibres being within reach of the 
burning sun must result in exhaustion to the plant. 
"Water, therefore, should at all times be administered 
with a liberal hand, that it may soak and percolate 
through thoroughly, as a long shower of rain will do, 
and the growth of roots will be produced and encou- 
raged in their natural position, going deeper after the 
nourishment they aflFect, and will thus be enabled to 
withstand any occasional neglect. 

The Ficus Elastica, or Indiarubber, prince of 
window plants, is so well known and generally grown 
that it seems scarcely necessary to refer to it, except 
to say that in grouping plants for the window we have 
found two, three, or more young plants much more 
useful than the tall specimens so commonly seen in 
rooms. 
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Begonias are a host in themselves; the form and 
colonr of the leaves are so beautiful and so various that, 
with a number of these easily-cultivated and handsome 
plants, we oould scarcely be said to miss blossom, summer 
or winter ; in flower or out of flower, the plants are 
always pretty and highly ornamental. 

In all seasons, and at all times, foliage should form 
the piece de resistance of a window garden. In nature 
we nowhere find, save perhaps, during the time of fruit 
blossom, the flowers exceeding the foliage in bulk and 
importance. Taking nature as our guide, we should 
always keep a prevailing tint of green ; it is cool and 
refreshing to the eye, and a fitting and advantageous 
background for the flowers. These latter need not be 
very numerous ; they may be small in number, but 
great in effect ; they should be like the plums in the 
grocer's pudding, the crowning flavour, as it were, 
the bonnes houches, not the solid foundation. As 
an instance of the necessity of a due proportion of 
foliage and flowers to obtain a pleasing effect, we 
may cite a window which came under our notice 
last season ; in it were at least fifty Hyacinths in full 
bloom. To say the coup (Toeil was not so good, is 
speaking quite within bounds, all idea of gardenesque 
effect was entirely lost, the bulbs were growing in old- 
fashioned hyacinth glasses, these being staged on a 
wooden stand of tiers of straight dark green boards. 
Taking the bulbs separately, many of the flowers 
were extremely fine, but on the whole, the effect was 
not pretty, in fact, at a distance of a few paces the 
whole thing looked no better than a collection of the 
paper flowers now so much in vogue. 

A little artistic arrangement with plants of full 
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foliage and graceful habit would have rendered this 
cottage window a very bower of beauty. 

When we are approaching the end of the second 
month of the year, nature is making slow but sure pro- 
gress, buds generally are visibly swelling, and in shel- 
tered favourable situations are bursting into leaf and 
blossom. It will be better if they do so but slowly, 
for a too mild February is often the precursor of a com- 
paratively flowerless, fruitless year. But while we are 
waiting for our pets of the parterre to smile upon us, 
we have some of their floral sisters delighting our 
hearts and eyes within doors, not only in vast conser- 
vatories, but on the warm side of many an humble 
window, where the possibilities of gardening appear to 
advance each season as the taste for growing plants in 
rooms becomes more and more widespread ; yet great 
as has been the general improvement in household 
horticulture, it was rather startling some three years 
ago to see announced a Working Man's Winter Show. 
We have become accustomed to floricultural exhibitions, 
of all descriptions, from the magnificent displays at the 
Botanic Gardens, Regent's Park, down to the village, 
and even the children's flower shows, but most of these 
take place in spring, summer, and autumn. Winter 
exhibitions, after the chrysanthemum season is over, are 
few and far between, and, as a rule, limited to the 
display of hothouse reared blooms in florists' houses. 

A goodly show of flowers and foliage in a sitting- 
room window during midwinter is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for but seldom attained. 

Window gardening, worthy of the name, is seldom 
seen save during the spring and early summer. The 
blazing sun of July and August is inimical to its beauty, 
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which wanes considerably during autumn ; the winter, 
except in the homes of the wealthy, is a season when 
the w€ 'pl'M ultra of window-gardening is represented 
by a collection of straggling, almost leafless, geran- 
iums and fuchsias hanging on to existence — to quote 
Sidney Smith — ** by the skin of their teeth.** 

Remembering aU this, a winter flower show, in which 
the plants grown in the homes of working men were to 
be the main attraction, appeared a novel speculation. 
The result was good. The entries, however, were not, 
as we were led to imagine from the posters, limited to 
working men's families, but embraced all classes, any- 
one in fact, who had paid subscription to the Home 
Encouragement Society. Other things were on view 
besides plants and flowers, such as models of buildings, 
needlework of all descriptions, new laid eggs, poultry 
for the table, &c., but as the flower show was the 
attraction which drew us to the schoolroom in the 
Portobello Road, Notting Hill, so it chiefly interested us. 
Although so early in the season, (the last week in 
February) Dutch bulbs formed by far the major part 
of the show of flowers ; indeed, as far as bloom was 
concerned, it was confined almost solely to this class of 
plants. 

Many of the Hyacinths were extremely fine, one or 
two Polyanthus Narcissus splendid. The Crocuses 
were not good, their appearance being poor and grassy, 
the foliage, greatly drawn, had fallen over, imparting 
a sad and dejected air. Amateurs should always bear 
in mind the important fact that Snowdrops and 
Crocuses do not flourish when grown altogether in 
rooms ; when required for window gardens, they should 
be lifted from the open ground as soon as the flower 
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buds appear above the soil, and potted up in clumps, the 
bulbs having been planted in the open ground in 
autumn. Among the foliage plants we noticed several 
fine Dracenas, a Ficus Elastica, or Indiarubber plant, 
and a really splendid specimen of lemon-scented 
Geranium. All these were well-grown, handsome 
plants, and better evidence of the cultivator's skill 
than the bulbs, inasmuch as the latter are but 
temporary occupants of the sitting-room during the 
short season of bloom, while the former are, as a 
rule, permanent occupants of the window. 

Even taking the show as a whole, it displayed but a 
mere fraction of the possibilities of window gardening, 
but was a gratifying exhibition, as it proved that the 
taste for cultivating plants within rooms is not limited 
to one class or station, but permeates the whole nation. 
The addresses on the greater number of exhibits went 
far to show that only unremitting care and attention 
could have produced such good results with plants 
grown in the uncongenial quarters of back streets and 
built up neighbourhoods. 

As a direct contrast to the bald display of flowers 
already alluded to, we may note an exquisitely 
beautiful arrangement of Primroses and Ferns in a 
moss basket (Fig, 2) which we received as a present from 
Hastings in the very early spring, before the biting 
March winds came and " checked all our buds from 
blowing." When first received the flowers had all the 
freshness of the country from which they came ; the 
ferns, of the commonest and hardiest descriptions, 
formed a graceful and fitting entourage to the delicately 
scented pale Primrose. 
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To keep the plants in a growing condition, the roots 
were jusb covered with the clayey soil out of which they 
had been taken; by immersing the whole baaket in 
water, so that the latter reached the roots of every plant, 
bnt did not reach the flowers, the jardiniere was kept 
fresh and blooming for more than a month ; when the 
want of air and light began to tell visibly on the health 
of the plants, they were taken out and planted in a shady 
rockery, or wild garden, where they rapidly recovered 
tone and colour. In considering the suitability of plants 
for window culture, we must regard them not only with 
reference to their hardiness as bearing a lesser or greater 
d^ree of heat, but also aa to their capabilities for grow- 
ing under adverse oironmstances as respects light and 
atmosphere. 

As a general rule, no plants will grow in a room 
where two or three gas-burners are lit every night. 
They will when in full bloom beautify the place for a 
ehorb time, but before many days have passed their 
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fading flowers and foliage will soon compel the removal 
of the plants altogether. Where gas is largely consumed, 
window gardening should not be attempted, or should 
at any rate be limited to that description which consists 
in filling the windows with plants in full flower and 
replacing them with fresh ones directly they become 
unsightly. But this system has not the interest or 
pleasure of window gardening proper ; it is, as it were, 
the outer form and symbol of window gardening, not 
the inward spirit. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



BULBS AS WINDOW PLANTS. 



Amon& all the subjects suitable for window decoration, 
there is perhaps nothing which, for beauty of blossom, 
fulness of fragrance, and facility of cultivation, can in 
any way compare to bulbs. 

Of late years the list of window plants has been 
greatly extended, and the introduction of foliage sub- 
jects, such as Indiarubber plants. Ferns, Dracasnas, 
Calladiums, &c., made it possible to turn sitting-rooms 
into miniature conservatories ; but, beautiful and re- 
freshing as these plants are at all seasons when well 
grown and healthy, they are doubly pleasing and 
interesting in spring, when the beauty of their form 
and the cool refreshing green of their leaves are 
enhanced by the introduction in their midst of a good 
collection of Dutch bulbs. Of late years the display of 
these flowers, as seen in the windows of private houses, 
has not, we think, been on the increase, but rather on 
the decline. Instead of forming a lovely spring accom- 
paniment to the more recently introduced fine-foliaged 
plants, it seems as though they had become somewhat 
superseded by the latter. This is unfortunate, for 
flowering bulbs have much to recommend them to 
window gardeners, when they are grown in a proper 
manner and tastefully arranged. As amateurs, how- 

d2 
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ever, rarely succeed in securing both these advantages, 
it is possible that this may account for the diminished 
popularity of spring-flowering bulbs for household 
decoration. 

Until recently it had been the fashion to grow 
Hyacinths, &c., almost solely in glasses ; and anyone of 
middle age can recall the appearance of sitting-room 
windows ornamented with these plants, which as the 
flowering season approached were, as a rule, placed in 
a stiff, inelegant row along the middle of a guillotine 
window. Such a position was no doubt assigned them 
in the belief that the proximity to the glass would 
prevent the plants becoming one-sided in their efforts 
to reach the light ; whatever might be the motive, it 
was a very inartistic and unsuccessful plan of growing 
bulbs, and, happily, is rapidly dying out. The glasses 
were not pretty in form, and the elevated position in 
which they were placed was the very worst possible to 
display the beauty of the blooms. Hyacinth glasses 
have of late years been much improved in shape, the 
error now made being generally in the amount of 
ornamentation with which some of them are overloaded. 
The more simple and chaste the receptacle for growing 
plants of all kinds, the better will be the effect ; ela- 
borate designs of foliage and flowers on plant vasea and 
pots are incongruous and out of place, and the imitation 
of nature becomes ludicrous in juxtaposition to nature's 
self. Personally, we prefer growing bulbs in the good 
old-fashioned, and as yet unsuperseded, red clay flower 
pot, which it is very easy to mask when the bulbs are 
coming into flower and are needed to make a display in 
a jardinet. 

Before entering into the practical details regarding 
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the cultivation of the plants, it may not be out of place 
to suggest how to display them to the best advantage 
in conservatories, sitting rooms, or where they may be 
required to, add. to the general effect, and not solely for 
exhibition as specimens of size or beauty of individual 
bloom. 

The window, or windows, of a room is the position 
generally chosen for the display of plants, whether 
placed on tables, in wire stands, or in the more modern 
and more elegant jardiniere ; for all these places bulbs, 
in which designation we include Hyacinths, Narcissi, 
dwarf Irises, Tulips, Ixias, Scillas, Snowdrops, and Cro- 
cuses — ^may be grown in pots and glasses. As already 
said, we prefer pots ; but individual taste and individual 
resources may be taken into consideration, and pots or 
glasses used by each cultivator selon son gout. 

Where ornamental single or triple glasses are em- 
ployed, the receptacle is generally considered as orna- 
mental as the plant or plants in it, and both are freely 
displayed on table or window-ledge, or elsewhere. 
When garden pots are used, it is necessary to hide the 
pot and display the flowers and foliage — a matter 
easily accomplished, and one which, when properly 
done, adds not only to the beauty, but also facilitates 
the growth, of the plants. 

Where the bulbs are grown in pots, to be flowered on 
a table in a window, they should be interpersed with 
ferns and other subjects grown for beauty of foliage. 
The pots should stand closely together, and the surface 
of the soil and interstices be filled in with common moss. 
The watering of the plants will keep this green and 
fresh for a considerable time, and should it be 
considered too great a trouble to remove the 
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plants each week for the purpose of watering 
them, they might be stood in a zinc or tin 
tray made of a size just large enough to contain the 
required number of pots; but we do not recommend 
tin as a base on which to stand flower pots. However, 
where no other plan is available, the tray should not be 
less than two inches deep, and painted a reddish brown 
colour, and, as the outer row of pots would stand up 
above this rim and have an unsightly appearance, the 
outer row of plants should consist of small pots of the 
common quick-growing Lycopodium, or even Stonecrop. 
We have found this latter plant flourish well indoors, 
remaining green and fresh a whole season — in fact, 
until the return of summer called for its removal 
out of doors with the other window plants. The 
Lycopodium, or Stonecrop, growing down the sides, 
masks the pots, and gives nature's own green as a 
foil to the various bright colours of the flowers. 

Where jardiniere are used it is of course only 
necessary to cover over the tops of the pots. The tin 
lining is of itself deep enough to hide the flower pot. 

Among the evidences of a greatly improved taste in 
household furnishing, these pretty, often elegant, jar- 
dinieres take a prominent position. Those who retain 
a vivid recollection of formal rows of hyacinths in 
glasses will also doubtless remember the bald and 
angular attempts at artistic design which characterised 
plant stands for sitting-rooms in our young days 
Twisted wire or straight boards were the only materials 
employed, and these were invariably painted bright 
green — a display of bad taste, which is unfortunately 
generally retained at the present time ; for during the 
past season I have observed that almost all the wire 
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baskets and stands so very generally employed for 
holding flowers were not only painted green, but the 
brightest and most conspicuous tint of that colour it is 
possible to attain. 

The modem ebony and ormolu ^are^ini^V^, whether for 
a single plant or half a dozen, is very simple and elegant, 
and displays the plants to the very best advantage. In 
cottage rooms, rustic tables or home-made rustic 
jardinets, such as we figured and described in The Queen 
about ten years ago, are most suitable. However, 
whichever are employed, the surface of the soil around 
the plants should be covered with moss, not only for 
the sake of appearance — which of itself is sufficient 
reason — but also because by covering the soil with moss 
the evaporation is less rapid, and the bulbs do not 
require watering so frequently — a great advantage in 
the dry atmosphere of an ordinary sitting room. 

Crocuses and Snowdrops are exceedingly useful and 
pretty for ornamental indoor spring gardening, but 
they should not be grown indoors, but taken up out of 
the garden, or purchased in clumps, just as they are 
coming into flower, when they should be potted and 
brought inside, where they will bloom beautifully. 
With regard to the cultivation, the first thing highly 
necessary is to procure good sound bulbs ; these should 
be plump, hard, heavy, and smooth. The soil employed 
should be a rich sandy loam, composed of one-half 
thoroughly rotted manure and sand — silver sand is 
best — and the other half well-decayed turf ; or good 
loam one-half, and cocoa-nut fibre the other, will grow 
the roots very well indeed. The bulbs should be so 
placed in the pots, rustic baskets, &c., that the crown 
or apex is just above the soil ; the pots should then be 
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placed close together out of doors on a hard, level 
bottom, where they should be entirely surrounded and 
covered above with at least six inches of old tan-bark, 
or cinder ashes ; in this position they should not be 
allowed to remain longer than two months, for by this 
time the leaves and flower spikes will have pushed 
considerably forward ; the pots should now be shifted 
to a forcing house, greenhouse, or cool pit, according to 
the time it is desired to have the plants in flower. 
During the period of their progression, after having 
been lifted from their bed of earth, the bulbs should be 
liberally watered until the flowers begin to fade. 
While coming into bloom the plants should be kept as 
near the glass as possible, that the leaves may not be 
unduly developed. 

When grown in water the base of the bulb should 
only just touch the liquid, and two or three pieces of 
charcoal should be put into each glass. The glasses 
should then be placed in a cool, dark situation for 
about six weeks, that is, until the glasses are pretty 
well filled with roots, after which they may be brought 
into the light to produce their flowers. 

Hyacinths, Narcissus, &c., may be grown in glasses 
by substituting, in the place of water, cocoa fibre 
and charcoal, a preparation sent out by Messrs Barr 
and Sugden, of King Street, Covent Garden. The 
glasses should be filled with the material, when water 
should be added until the fibre, &c., has taken up as 
much moisture as it will hold. The bulb should then 
be placed on the top ; the base of it will then rest on 
the fibre. A square piece of strong brown paper, 
having a hole in the centre to allow the shoot room to 
grow through, should be placed over each bulb, and 
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made secure to the head of the vessel, in a manner 
usually adopted with a jar of pickles or pot of jam. 
When the bulbs have rooted well into the material, the 
paper cover may be removed; but it is better 
that it should remain, as it in a great measure keeps off 
the dry atmosphere of the room in which the plants are 
growing, and so husbands the sap of the bulb, which 
otherwise would suffer from absorption. Another 
reason — ^the principal one, indeed — for using the paper 
guard is that, without it, the roots, in their efforts to 
get down into the fibre, would force the bulb upwards. 

The second week in January — although it does not 
make much difference, or rather makes* no differ- 
ence at all, in the out-door garden, brings a host of 
beautiful flowers prominently before us in the florists* 
windows. 

Many among these are exceptionally useful for win- 
dow culture ; while some, reared with great care in hot 
houses droop and wither in a few daj^s. Among the 
former the Dutch bulbs take a foremost place ; where 
provision has not been made for beautifying the sitting 
room by a plentiful autumn planting, a few should be 
purchased to make up the deficiency. In purchasing 
just as the flowers-buds are showing colour there is this 
advantage, we know what we get, and how best to 
arrange for effect. Buying bulbs in autumn much must 
be left to chance, for although they are labelled by 
distinctive names, each with its colour, it is not certain 
they will answer the description. 

The most expensive, and novel varieties, arc, as a 
rule, true to name, but older sorts are quite as pretty 
and far more economical for general cultivation. But 
it sometimes happens that when we imagine we have 
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arranged a rustic stand or border of bulbs in beautiful 
and orderly contrast of pink, blue, white, and yellow, we 
find them come up in a state we might well designate 
higgledy-piggledy, anyhow, in fact. 

But, perhaps, worse than what some might call 
admired disorder is a uniformity of colour. Such a 
catastrophe has occurred within our own knowledge 
where two flower-stands, artistically planted, as it was 
fondly imagined, with red, white, blue, and yellow 
Hyacinths, displayed in their blooming nothing more 
than various shades of blue, from the palest cervlean 
to the deepest indigo. The bulbs flowered well, 'tis 
true — ^till all was blue, in fact — but that was not all 
we wanted. 

As we have said, by purchasing bulbs just as they 
show colour such a disappointment as the above may be 
avoided, and Hyacinths for groups may be obtained all 
at the same stage of growth, another advantage over 
those grown at home; for, in spite of unremitting 
care, some of these will shoot up with more rapid 
growth than others, and flower while others remain 
backward and stunted. 

With the Hyacinths a host of minor favourites 
appear ; for however beautiful the Narcissus and Tulip, 
neither one nor the other can rival the Hyacinth in all 
her good qualities. The scent of the Narcissus is deli- 
cious, and the flower is as beautiful as the Hyacinth, 
but it lacks the variety of tints which distinguish the 
latter plant; nevertheless, it is invaluable for the 
length of time it remains in bloom. There are many 
varieties, but all partake, more or less, of the prevailing 
shade of yellow, from pale lemon to rich orange ; they 
differ in the size of the head of bloom and also in the 
number of flowers eaQh truss contains. 
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The Soilla is a very pretty dwarf flower of an exqui- 
sitely bright blue colour, exceedingly useful for window 
gardening. 

A few pots of Snowdrops added to these bulbs, and 
window floral decoration of no mean order of beauty 
may be achieved. 

In forming a spring window-garden one of the 
prettiest and most effective arrangements that can be 
made is to plant the bulbs in stands of rustic work, 
and in baskets of moss ; in either case fresh green moss 
should be laid over the surface of the soil. Only those 
who have seen Hyacinths, Narcissus, &c., grown in this 
way can fully appreciate the vast improvement it 
makes, not only to the appearance of the whole, but 
also to each individual spike, or truss of flowers. 

The least pleasing form in which Hyacinths can be 
grown, is in the old-fashioned tall single glass; the 
triple form of glass is an improvement, but certainly 
not perfect, as the taller flowers are very apt to over- 
balance, and if support is supplied it gives an air of 
clumsiness. 

Large glass or china bowls are capital receptacles 
for Hyacinths grown either in sand or water, if the 
latter plan is adopted, a very thin circular board should 
be placed just to fit the top of the bowl, in the board, 
holes, just large enough to admit the base of the bulb, 
should be cut, roots will soon push down into the 
water, and as soon as the flower-buds appear, and the 
bowl is brought into the light for the flowers to 
expand, the surface of the wood around the bulbs 
should be thickly covered with moss. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE OUTSIDE WINDOW GAKDEN. 

In arranging the outside window garden, two distinct 
plans offer themselves to the cultivator — the roots may 
be grown either singly in pots, or in boxes. 

Many persons object to the first plan because of the 
unsightly row of pots which obtrudes itself upon the 
sight, to the detraction of the beauty of the plants 
growing in them. The latter method has the fault of 
making it more difficult to change the plants as they 
fade out of bloom ; but with a little care either plan 
may be made to answer well, bearing in mind that 
where window boxes are used they should harmonize 
as far as possible in material, form, and colour with the 
house and the surroundings in which they are placed. 

There appears to be a very prevalent idea among 
gardeners and amateurs that wherever flowers and plants 
are grown, rustic work may be employed with advan- 
tage ; and it is a common thing to see rustic boxes and 
rustic stands forming a part of the gardening accessories 
of stuccoed town mansions. Such a style of decoration 
is very inappropriate, and never imparts to the beholder 
such a pleasing effect as where everything is in keeping. 

Window plants, when it is desirable to retain them 
in the pots in which they are grown, may be sunk in 
the soil of the window-box ; or, if the dwelling house 
be of brick, and admits of rustic decoration, a very 
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good plan is to form the front of a box with rustic 
wood, lining the wood-work with sods of fine turf, the 
grass side outwards. As the grass grows it must be 
kept neatly cut, the pots being ranged on the window- 
sill behind the turf ; the surface of the pots and the 
spaces between them may be fiUed up with rough moss, 
or tan. During a very hot summer this is the best plan 
for growing plants, as it obviates the necessity for 
constant watering ; the turf, moss, or tan, prevents the 
sun's rays darting directly against the pots and burning 
up the roots of the plants ; the evaporation being much 
slower after watering, the operation has not to be so 
frequently performed. Where it is possible, virgin 
cork may be substituted for rustic work, and as there are 
no interstices to be filled up, there will be no necessity 
for lining with turf. On modern stuccoed houses the 
best form of window-box is that formed of encaustic 
tiles. We have seen flower-boxes made of looking- 
glass with a narrow edge . of polished wood ; but 
although they looked bright and pretty, and reflected 
every cloud that flitted across the sky, yet, we cannot 
imagine them to have been very strong or durable. 

Whether plants are grown in their pots or turned 
out into the boxes, it is always the safest plan to cover 
the surface of the soil with moss or tan. We have 
already referred to one great advantage of this plan, 
another is, that, in case of heavy rains it prevents the 
windows being soiled by the splashing up of spots of 
wet earth. 

During spring and summer the fields and hedgerows, 
the commons and woodlands, are carpeted with a variety 
of plants, whose foliage and blossoms are all beautiful, 
and almost all worthy of being transplanted and nursed 
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into garden flowers. As a rule only a few of our most 
conspicuous field flowers are known to the multitude. 
Even the most town-bred of urban indwellers can 
appreciate the delicate beauty of the Primrose, the 
sweetness of "Woodbine, and the roseate blushing buds 
of the Eglantine ; but then these favourite flowers have 
been immortalized by the poets, not only of the present 
but of long bygone ages ; and he must be an ignoramus 
indeed, who does not identify the two latter with the 
wild honeysuckle and briar of our hedges. 

But beyond these well-known and widely appreciated 
beauties of our liedgerowa, there are blooms as sweet, 
as beautiful, and far more capable of being trained to 
less straggling habits. In the spring, the Cuckoo-flower 
or Cardamine pratensis forms a delicate window flower ; 
and even before February cold winds and rains are 
over, our eyes may be gladdened with the golden 
blossoms of the Coltsfoot, whose large foliage is not 
developed until later on. While the Coltsfoot is in 
flower it makes a handsome plant for any window or 
garden, and possesses this one inestimable advantage, 
it is in full bloom even while the winter aconite is 
afraid to open its golden cup, and even the snowdrops 
dare not raise their modest heads. 

But although these flowers are for spring alone, 
autumn also brings forth many pretty and appropriate 
flowers that, transplanted into pots, would impart 
interest and beauty to many a townhouse window. 
Those who are acquainted with the plants by their 
foliage may obtain them before the flowers are put 
forth, but those who only know them when in flower 
should get them at that season, or mark the bloom for 
the purpose of obtaining the seed when ripe. Among 
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the handsomest of these plants are the Cornflower, 
called in certain districts the Combottle ; the Corn- 
cockle, a totally distinct plant with a rich reddish 
purple flower, and the Com Chrysanthemum of a rich 
deep yellow colour. 

Added to these is the small dark purple Thistle, which 
has a sweet scent like fresh honey. All these little 
known wild flowers, with a few hardy English ferns, 
would make a flower garden of no mean pretensions ; 
and as the cultivation is the same as for any of our 
common garden annuals, and the cost niZ, they would 
well repay the care of enthusiastic amateurs. 

It is a common excuse for bare windows and unsightly 
forecourts that the atmosphere is too smoky and plants 
too expensive. Such excuses can scarcely hold good, 
for there are blossoms, and bright and pretty ones too, 
to be seen in some of the dirtiest streets in London, 
and plants may be found embellishing the very poorest 
dwellings. 

In country places the growth of plants is spontaneous ; 
the seeds are carried about by the wind or dropped by 
birds, and undisturbed in their lowly and untrodden 
beds they germinate, and soon cover the barren earth 
with beauty. In towns and populous places they require 
regular attention ; but although they require careful 
tending it is not laborious work, and even where some 
little self denial has to be practised the work will very 
soon become a pleasure. " The labour we delight in 
physics pain." There is no better illustration of this 
than in artistic work, in the category of which we may 
well include gardening. 

The great art of out-door window gardening in towns 
is to choose or select suitable subjects, and treat them 
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according to their requirements. Where this is con- 
sidered too troublesome, no attempt at gardening should 
be made — it will only result in disappointment. 

In the vicinity of towns and the densely populated 
streets of London there is the same natural craving for 
beautiful flowers, but a much greater difficulty in 
obtaining and keeping them in a flourishing condition ; 
however, during summer the humblest window of the 
metropolis may be rendered bright and pretty by snatch- 
ing a few gems from Flora's ample crown. 

With care in supplying water — an important matter, 
we shall enter more fully into in another part of this 
book — in sufficient quantity and at suitable times, 
window plants may be kept in beauty for many weeks. 
If there be any signs of flagging during the day, water 
should be given at once ; but it should not be perfectly 
cold, that which has stood in the room or the sun for 
some time is the best. A careful gardener, however, 
will never find any necessity for watering at mid-day, 
but during very hot weather, such as we frequently have 
at midsummer, will give sufficient water in the evening 
when the sun is not on the flowers ; for then, added to 
the moisture for the roots, the plants may receive a 
copious shower-bath to cleanse them from the soot and 
dust which accumulate, more or less, on all foliage in 
towns. 

There are many subjects suitable for places " cabined, 
cribbed, confined," and streets and alleys pent, the 
following being among those plants we have seen 
flourishing in situations that would, to the non-obser- 
vant, seem ill-suited. Stocks, Geraniums, Balsams, 
Creeping Jenny, Lobelia, Mesembryanthemum, Mignon- 
ette, Virginia Stock, Musk, Myosotis Palustris, Ground 
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Ivy, Virginia Creeper, Crocus, Tulip, Sunflower, Indian 
Com, India-rubber and Common Ivy. These alone form 
a goodly list that would brighten up any place other- 
wise bare and barren of beauty, and cause it to smile 
" with verdure clad." 

"Window-boxes and pots in which plants are grown 
should be drained with a quantity of broken pot at 
bottom, so that water may be frequently given without 
any fear of its stagnating at the roots and so injuring, 
rather than benefiting, the plants. 

Plants grown in rooms, however free from injurious 
exhalations and dust, require as much air as the tem- 
perature and other circumstances will allow ; even 
during winter we have many warm, sunny days, when 
the window should be thrown open, and air allowed to 
circulate among the plants ; at all times it should be 
regularly given. It is too often the case that window- 
plants get air simply by chance, and the consequence is 
they are sickly and ill-grown, their leaves become an 
unhealthy yellow, their half-formed flowers fall off, and 
insects innumerable appear to complete the disaster. 
"Window-plant cultivators should remember that their 
often delicate charges suffer much when exposed to 
cold draughts, and it is to prevent this that, when the 
window is opened, it should be opened wide, not only a 
few inches, which would cause the very thing to be 
avoided — a draught. Again, the opportunity of giving 
air should be as often as possible taken when the wind 
is blowing from^ rather than towards the window in 
which the plants are situated. During very hot sun- 
shine they should be shaded, or the heat will cause 
drooping of heads, which on no account should happen. 

Lacking a garden proper, many people are fain to- 

£ 
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content themselves with window gardening; and 
although this cannot be made to rival the extensive 
brilliant parterre, it may be made a source of great 
pleasure and of daily recurring interest, if attended to 
with judgment and care. 

Where there is a porch or balcony, area railings, or 
bay windows, climbing plants should always find a 
place. There is a great variety of these plants, many 
of which make a greater or less show, and flourish 
more or less vigorously in the impure atmosphere of 
large towns. Among them all, the Virginian Creeper 
appears to have taken, and certainly, deservedly, the 
first place in popular estimation. The value of this 
plant for covering the fronts of houses, training along 
balconies, and around windows is very great. 

As soon as the early frosts have denuded the Vir- 
ginian Creeper of its beautiful crimson leaves it may be 
safely removed. With the ever-increasing popularity 
of the American Creeper as the principal feature of 
town gardening, the Ivy appears to have fallen some- 
what into disuse, but it has not become so scarce as 
many of the beautiful deciduous climbers once so 
popular, all of which are easy of cultivation, and will 
grow and flower well, as may be seen in many of the 
more old-fashioned squares and streets. Among them 
the Jasmine was at one time a great favourite, and should 
still find a place where there is space, the Pyrus 
Japonica, the Corcorus Japonica, the Wistaria, the 
Passion-flower, the old-f ashibned, sweet-scented Clematis, 
and the magnificent improved Clematis, Jackmanni, 
with all its num?rous and beautiful varieties, are 
available for growing on walls and training along 
balconies, yet how few of these indispensable aids to 
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omamental gardening do we see in town or suburban 
gardens. 

Where such plants as we have named have no more 
root-room than is to be found in a large tub or pot, 
the soil should be renewed every now and again to give 
the plant vigour. This may be done by manuring, or by 
taking out a portion of the exhausted soil and filling 
in with good fresh compost. 

There is a widespread but erroneous notion that 
windows and balconies with a i\x)rth aspect are not 
suitable for plants ; such an aspect, during the summer, 
is a capital one. In such a situation plants in pots will 
flower for a much longer period than in a south aspect; 
in fact, where the latter only is available, it is a good 
plan to insert the pots in a box, filling up the interstices 
and covering the soil with moss or tan. It is also 
judicious to have a thick blind stretched out as an 
awning to shade the flowers during the hottest part of 
the day ; if not, the roots of the plants are liable to get 
baked by the sun. 

In considering what plants will thrive in the outer 
window garden, we must not forget the exigencies of 
situation. To treat window gardening as a whole is 
impossible, as difference of aspect is a factor never to 
be lost sight of in summing up what is or is not suit- 
able for window growth. Also, there are windows, and 
windows ; there is the enormous plate glass bay window, 
which, for plant growing, almost equals a conservatory 
or greenhouse, and there is the narrow high window 
of small panes of glass of the time of Queen Anne. 

Neither of these forms are objectionable, the fonaer 
admits the greatest amount of light and sun the aspect 
admits of, and the latter admits the light in length if 

e2 
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not ill width ; but as window-gardening, so-called, may 
be extended to the balconies, areas, flagged forecourts, 
and yards, or any other precincts of a town house, 
which would be improved by the light and grace of 
flowers, we will understand all such to be included 
under the head of window gardening. 

To obtain a pleasing and refreshing effect, the first 
and most necessary thing to be done is to have a back 
ground of green. However brilliant the flowers may 
be, half their beauty will be lost, if there should be no 
better foil for their bloom than the staring red brick or 
white stucco of a town house. 

Por this groundwork, so to speak, of green, two plants 
are conspicuously eligible ; these are the Virginian 
Creeper and Common Ivy already mentioned; other 
plants may look as well, but are much more exacting in 
their requirement. The American Creeper and the Ivy 
will grow, more or less, anyw^here and anyhow; in con- 
genial situations their growth is rampant. Wherever 
there is an unsightly house front, one or other of these 
plants should be grown to train up and cover it. For a 
north aspect or any other spot where an evergreen is 
more desirable than a deciduous plant, the Ivy may be 
chosen. 

The Virginian Creeper should not be omitted where 
there is a western aspect, it does well, as we have said, 
anywhere ; but it is most beautiftd where it receives 
the full blaze of the beams of the declining sun, undei- 
whose aspect it blushes rosy crimson, even to the verj* 
end of its leaf stem. 

On a balcony, or in the square over a porch, they will 
also flourish ; the Creeper is preferable when the aspect 
is south or east, as it forms a beautiful screen to any 
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windows which it overhangs during summer, and, being 
deciduous, loses its foliage just when we require all the 
light and sun we can get, whatever the site. There 
are many beautiful subjects which are as suitable as 
the two above named, but their cultivation offers greater 
difficulties. The Magnolia is a magnificent plant, but it 
requires a southern aspect and plenty of root room ; its 
foliage is evergreen, large, glossy, and handsome, and, 
wherever possible, a plant should find a place on the 
south wall of the dwelling. The Passion-flower is very 
well worthy of cultivation to train up houses, around 
windows, and over balconies ; but it loves light and air, 
and should not be placed in any situation less warm than 
south, or south east. Of late years it has become a 
popular fashion to decorate the outer window-sills with 
plants in boxes or pots. 

In many places a great deal of artistic taste is shown 
in the growing and arrangement of the various plants 
employed, but that which should always be pretty is 
frequently rendered unsightly by unsuitable subjects 
in any but suitable places. Strong contrasts appear to 
be the acme of good taste with some people, and the 
artistic eye is offended by rows of funereal evergreens 
in staring newly painted red or green pots. A little 
study of nature in regard to her marvellous blending of 
colours, would convince the most ardent admirer of 
scarlet pots and tall, dark, mute-like evergreens, that 
far happier results might be attained at much less 
expense. 

For a few months in the year, when the weather 
is genial and pretty uniform, the outer window-sill may 
be rendered ornamental by placing plants in flower on 
it, hiding the red pots with a row of encaustic tiles, if 
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for a town house ; if for a country cottage, a rustic box 
formed of wood and lined with newly cut turf, the 
grass side being placed to the front. This plan involves 
the extra trouble of keeping it cut close where it grows 
in the interstices, but the trouble is well repaid by the 
great benefit of the turf allowing the water to percolate 
slowly through, thus keeping the plants moist — a great 
desideratum during the scorching days of July and 
August. 

When plants in pots are placed in these boxes, a 
thick layer of fresh green moss should be placed over 
the surface of the soil, so as to completely hide it and 
the rim of the pot. An economical way of rendering 
out-door window boxes ornamental, and involving but 
a minimum of expense and trouble, is planting them 
with Ivy, one of the close growing sorts. The 
small leaved, beautifully veined, deeply indented kind, 
which is found on the banks of so many of our old 
hedgerows, is very suitable, as are also many of the 
variegated varieties, which may be trained up and 
around the sides and tops of the window. In the 
spring, a few Snowdrops, Crocuses, Scillas, to be 
succeeded by Tulips and Hyacinths, and followed up 
with later flowering plants, will add the charm of 
colour and variety. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ROSE AS A WINDOW PLANT. 

ALTHOueH in Prance Hoses in pots for window 
growth engage the attention of the best florists, and 
are sent to market by tens of thousands, in England 
no great effort has yet been made to popularise it as a 
window plant, nevertheless the Rose is a universal 
favourite, it is more the dread of failing in its cultiva- 
tion, than any want of appreciation of the flower that 
causes its absence from our household gardens ; and as 
it deserves the place of honour, so shall the history and 
the cultivation of this queen of flowers, have a chapter 
devoted to their consideration. 

Science, poetry, and legendary lore have for centuries 
been engaged searching out, sentimentalising and 
imagining the history of the Rose. It would require a 
bulky volume to contain all the facts known regarding 
the queen of flowers, while fable is always busy invent- 
ing fresh wonders regarding this beautiful plant. The 
rose is not the favourite of an age, but of all time, not 
the special growth of one little spot of earth, but dis- 
persed over the known world. Familiar to the ancient 
Egyptians, mentioned in the Book of Wisdom, and 
sung by Anacreon in his Odes, the rose has held its 
own against all flowers since the time when written 
chronicles were first known. 
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Among the poetical origins assigned to the rose that 
of Anacreon is one of the best known. 

** When Cythersea, naked to the light, 
Waked &om her Neptunian birth 
To fill with love the circling earth, 
Then — then, in strange eventful hour, 
The earth produced an infant flower, 
By chance, upon a blooming thorn, 
Some nectar drops in ruby tide. 
Its sweetly orient buds had dyed: 
The gods beheld the brilliant birth. 
And hail'd the Rose — the boon of earth : 
They bade them bloom, the flowers divine 
Of him who shed the teeming vine. 
And bade them on the spangled thorn 
Expose their bosoms €6 the mom." 

Yet, although written in prose, that concerning 
Rhodauthe is scarcely less poetical, for, as the legend 
runs, " several princes were enamoured with Rhodanthe, 
a beautiful Queen of Corinth. She, however, rejecting 
all of them, in the blind fury of disdained love they 
sought her life ; she took refuge in a temple of Diana. 
Her subjects, who defended her, dazzled by her extra- 
ordinary beauty, made her assume the place of the 
statue of the goddess. Apollo, enraged by this indignity 
to his sister, changed Rhodanthe into the first rose tree, 
her subjects into the thorns, and the three princes into 
butterflies, which still continue to flutter round their 
cherished love. 

But it is not the Rose itself only which has engaged 
the attention of the poet. Roses are red as well as 
white, and to account for the former it is said that, 
originally white, the flower was stained with the blood 
of Venus, whose feet were lacerated by the thorns when 
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she was endeavouring to rescue Adonis. Spencer 
alludes to the incident in the following couplet : — 

** White as the native rose, before the change, 
Which Venus' blood did in her leaves impress." 

Then, too, we have to account not only for the colour 
but also the scent of this peerless flower, 

'* Dear to earth its smiling bloom. 
Dear to heaven its rich periume." 

a perfume which, we may imagine, was left by the 
breath of Venus, or imparted to it by some love-lorn 
mJEud. This idea is suggested in the following lines by 
Ben Jonson : 

" I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honouring thee. 
As giving it a hope that there. 
It could not withered be. 

*' But thou thereon didst only breathe. 
And sent'st it back to me ; 
Since when it grows and smells, I swear. 
Not of itself, but thee." 

But beauty, bloom, and scent do not exhaust the list 
of qualifications which have raised the rose to the 
highest pinnacle of floral fame. Other flowers are, 
beyond doubt, beautiful, brilliant, and sweetly odorous ; 
but what other has a variety which is enveloped in a 
delicate nest of moss ? In this, surely, is the Eose 
unique ; and to what strange accident is so charming 
an addition to the most charming of flowers due ? Per- 
haps some other of Flora's favourites, envious of the 
beauty of the rose, enveloped it in moss, in the hope of 
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hiding its charms ; but the moss, like modesty in a fair 
maid, only enhances the beauty it is meant to conceal. 

The likening of children to rose-buds, and young 
girls to the opening flowers, has become so hackneyed 
in poetic usage that the simile is sufficient to render 
ridiculous otherwise good verse, but we know of only 
one instance where a youih is compared to a rose. It 
occurs in Hamlet, where Ophelia terms the Prince of 
Denmark : — 

" The expectancy and rose of this fair state.*' 

But this universal flower is not alone the ideal of poets 
and the beloved of gods and goddesses ; it is entwined 
with the veritable history of nations, as exemplified in 
the chronicles of our country, a long epoch of national 
calamities and civil strife being known as the Wars of 
the Hoses. 

The Red llose of Lancaster, which occupies so promi- 
nent a position in English histor}', was assumed as a 
badge by Count Egmond, son of Henry III., and 
founder of the House of Lancaster. About 1277 
Guillaume Pentecote, Mayor of Provens, having been 
assassinated in a tumult, the King of France sent 
Count Egmond to avenge his death. After restoring 
order, the King conferred on him the title of Comte de 
Champagne, and he then took for his device the rose, 
which Thibaut, Comte de Brie and Champagne, had 
brought from the East, on his return from the Holy 
War. 

Consequently, the botanists tell messieurs, the heralds, 
and historians that the Rose of Lancaster was a damask 
(dark crimson) and not a red Rose. The white Rose 
was most probably assumed by the Yorkists in contra- 
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distiiiction, for the Plantagenet badge was a slip of 
Broom. 

FlaTitagenet. ** Since you are tongae-ty'd and so loth to speak, 
In dumb significance proclaim your thoughts ; 
Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 
And stands upon the honour of his birth, 
If he suppose that I have pleaded truth 
From off this Brier pluck a white Rose with me." 

Then the Lancastrians plucked each a red Eose, and 
Warwick truly prophesied — 

** This brawl to-day 
Grown to this faction, in the Temple Garden, 
Shall send, between the red Hose and the white, 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night ; " 

a quarrel which only ended when the red Rose and the 
white were twined together by the intermarriage of the 
houses of York and Lancaster, at which time, it is said, 
a florist made a fortune with the happy combination of 
the two colours by hybridising the plants, the result 
being the streaked Rose, which was called the York and 
Lancaster, or the Union. Within the last few years 
these roses were still quite common in farmhouse and 
cottage gardens in Lancashire, though but few of the 
possessors of this relic of historical interest appeared 
to have any idea of the origin of the combined colours. 

The Rose is still one of our national emblems, but 
other countries also hold it in high esteem. The gift 
of a golden Rose, consecrated by the Pope, and presented 
by him to a crowned head, is the greatest honour it is 
possible for a Roman Catholic to receive. 

Such a distinction has been twice conferred, we believe, 
in our time. One was sent to the ex-Queen of Spain, 
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and one to the ex Empress of the French. Strangely 
enough the rose, also, was the device on the seal of the 
great Protestant reformer, Luther. 

During summer, in aU, or almost all, villages of 
France, a fete^ somewhat resembling in character the 
old English celebration of May-day, is still popular, it 
is called " Crowning the Bosiere^^ and is in effect 
the placing of a wreath of roses upon the head of some 
young girl chosen, not, as we may infer from Tennyson's 
poems, was the case in England, for her youth and beauty, 
but for her virtues. !N^or is the reward merely flatter- 
ing, it is substantial as well ; the fair Rosiere is the 
Queen of a day, who bears away, not only the tempor- 
ary crown of flowers, but also a large purse; this latter, 
being as a rule the gift of the lord of the manor. In 
different districts different customs prevail, but the rule 
appears to be, that she who combines the greatest 
number of virtues shall be the recipient of the crown, 
awarded generally by the municipal council, and always 
publicly. 

In one place La Rosiere must not marry for twelve 
months after her coronation ; in others she has to choose 
a husband the moment the ceremony is over. At Mon- 
treuil the fair Rosiere^ after being crowned, makes 
choice of a husband ; it is scarcely necessary to say 
she finds but little difficulty in this ; she is then accom- 
panied by herjlmice, and proceeds to the Mairie, where 
the civil marriage is performed, after which she is led 
to the church, where the religious ceremony is enacted, 
and the bride is presented by the Mayor with the purse, 
the gift of a farmer who first bestowed it in 1852. 

At Eiighien the purse, founded by the Marquis de la 
Coussaye, contains 1,329 francs. Every village is, of 
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course, en fete for the occasion, and flowers and ribbons, 
with all the other et ceteras of village decoration, are 
employed with that regard to artistic taste and pro- 
fusion so characteristic of the people of Prance. 

In the metropolis and other large cities where the 
atmosphere is overloaded with coal smoke, it is a 
matter of great difficulty to flower Roses with any 
approach to success out of doors, but even in London 
Eoses in pots may be successfully flowered inside the 
window ; and in more airy places, such as some of our 
fashionable watering-places and non-manufacturing 
inland towns, they may be grown to great per- 
fection. 

To commence with, it is better to purchase a few 
strong, well-rooted plants from a nurseryman in the 
autumn ; these wiU require only the necessary care of 
providing with water and keeping from severe frost. 
They will, if the temperature of the sitting-room is 
warm and pretty even in degree, and gas is not burnt ^ 
flower long before Eoses are out in bloom in the open 
garden. As a rule, a Eose tree which bears a large 
flower will, when in a pot, have quite enough to do to 
expand four or five blooms at once or in rapid succes- 
sion ; but if the nature of the plant is dwarf and the 
flowers small, such as the tiny fairy Eose, and the less 
common Rose d'amour or Mose de meauw, the plant may 
be allowed to develop almost any number of its 
buds. 

At one time Eoses were not considered to grow well 
in pots, but of late years this branch of horticulture 
has made rapid progress, and practice has proved 
beyond a doubt that Eoses will grow in pots, and are as 
easily forced as any other plant we possess. After the 
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plants have done flowering they should be placed out of 
doors all summer to ripen the wood for the next season. 
The main features to be borne in mind in growing 
Koses within doors is that they require as much air as 
possible, so long as they are not exposed to cold cutting 
draughts, although they may be exposed to a rather 
severe frost in the depth of winter without receiving 
any injury. The Pompon Eoses, Rosa Lawranceana, are 
admirably adapted for pot culture, and will bloom io 
pei-fection in the spring. 

Selection — ^that is to say, the fitness of plants for tho 
situation in which they are to grow — is one of the first 
points to be considered in window gardening ; and if it 
is imi)ortant in respect to window plants in general, it 
is much more so to Roses as window plants, in particu- 
lar. As a general rule, we might consider that all 
Roses which will grow in cool greenhouses will grow in 
sitting-rooms, and so they might if sufiicient care were 
taken in keeping the plants clean, and guarding against 
too sudden changes of temperature. 

Roses in pots may be purchased from twelve to 
twenty shillings a dozen, either for early spring or 
autumn flowering. If it is required to have flowers in 
early spring, the plants should be placed in a cool place 
during summer ; they must not be allowed to flower, 
but have the buds picked off should any appear. The 
object is to get ripe, strong shoots ready to put forth 
buds in the early part of the following year. In pot- 
ting Roses, great regard should be paid to the soil with 
which the pots are to be filled. Roses will not flourish 
in a state of semi-starvation, they require liberal treat- 
ment and judicious stimulation with periodical water- 
ings of liquid manure. 
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The best compost is a good loam, thoroughly rotten 
manure from an old hot bed, and some well decom- 
posed sheep, pigeon, goat, or fowl's dung, or where 
these cannot be readily obtained, turfy loam and well 
rotted cow dung in equal parts. Particular attention 
should be paid to the drainage, which must be made 
thorough with an inch or an inch and a half of broken 
flower pot in rather large pieces. When the plants are 
growing, they should receive weak liquid manure water 
once a week. Pretty little plants of monthly Eoses 
quite deserve their name, for they have scarcely lost 
one batch of blossoms, before the little green buds of 
the next crop of flowers is peeping through. Timely 
attention as to placing the plant in the shade, stimulat- 
ing it with weak doses of liquid manure now and 
again, removing fading flowers and foliage, and keeping 
a vigilant look out for aphides and grub, is about all 
that is necessary. 

As conservatory and greenhouse plants, Eoses have 
engaged more attention, yet we may consider window 
gardens as greenhouses of limited extent, and labouring 
under many disadvantages — less air, less light, less 
equability of temperature ; yet as far as concerns 
plants — what is good for the greenhouse is good for 
the window, and Eoses are no exception to the rule. 
Those descriptions which will flower in greenhouse or 
conservatory, will grow in the window, requiring only 
a little more care. 

Generally, household horticulturists have no oppor- 
tunity of propagating plants for themselves, they are 
happy, if resident in towns, when their plants thrive 
and flower after they have obtained them when well 
established. 
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The foregoing general directions may content such 
cultivators, but ardent amateurs living in the country 
usually desire to raise their own plants, which may be 
done by working on the Manetti or the Briar, or grow- 
ing Roses on their own roots. To obtain early Roses, 
the plants should be thoroughly established in their 
flowering pots by the end of September ; the compost 
in which they are grown should consist of four parts, 
clayey loam, one part well decayed manure, a little 
broken bones, and a small quantity of sand. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A GARDEN ON THE HEARTIT, 

Thebe is, we imagine, scarcely an English man or 
woman who does not cling fondly to that distinctive 
British institution — an open fireplace. During winter, 
th^ open fire, with its glowing coals and dancing 
flames, is a thing of beauty, and the greatest enjoy- 
ment of the season ; but when our fickle climate has 
passed through its alternate arctic and equatorial 
phases of spring and early summer, and we have arrived 
at the conclusion that the days are really beginning 
to be longer — at such a time we generally have a 
spell of heat for a few weeks, which compels us to leave 
off fires ; the housewives begin to look anxiously round 
for some pretty or novel design to form a screen to tht 
unsightliness of the empty fireplace, which, however 
ornate in character, always obtrudes itself upon the 
sight, and mars the surroundings of a prettily furnished 
apartment. 

The days of paper aprons, formed of stripes of tissue 
of many ill-assorted colours, are past, but these have 
been replaced by designs but little less hideous, in 
poorer homes, while the drawn muslin and artificial 
fiowers employed by persons of greater means, only 
become dirty and tawdry in a few days ; or, to prolong 
their purity, the register of the stove is closed, and so the 
air of the apartment is rendered more close and imhealthy 
than it might otherwise be. 

F 
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In Lancashire, where intricate designs or gorgeous 
colouring in paper do not find favour, three or four 
large lumps of coal are selected, and these being made 
to shine as brilliantly as possible with a thick coating 
of black lead, a fire is laid, and masked with the pieces 
prepared for the purpose. In a county where to be 
" house proud" is to possess one of the greatest virtues, 
it is almost needless to say that the whole fireplace, 
with its attendant fender and irons, shines like silver ; 
but no degree of polish can take off the cold, dreary 
look of a grate which contains an unlit fire, and the 
chimney corner so eagerly sought for during winter is 
shunned during summer. But even during summer 
a comfortless, cold grate need not disfigure any 
apartment in the house. The old notion that flowers 
were unhealthy and vitiated the atmosphere of the 
rooms in which they were growing has been quite 
exploded; we have found that plants purify the air, 
and, such being the case, we would advise all who can 
possibly accomplish it to replace the comfort-imparting 
fire of winter by a beauty-imparting garden on the 
hearth during the hot weeks of summer. 

When the well-known cry, " any omemints for yer 
fire sto'!" is heard in the streets, we may be pretty 
well sure that the flowers are blooming out in the 
country, and of these far more elegant and less costly 
decorations may be made, than any formed by the most 
expert fingers of the most tasteful artbt. Every 
garden, every field, almost every common or hedgerow 
bears something suitable in flower or foliage ; all that 
is necessary is the energy to fiind plants, and the taste 
to arrange them when found. When branches of 
flowering shrabs cannot be had, monster bouquets may 
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be made of some of the commonest wild flowers, such as 
wild Geraniums, Ladysmocks, Buttercups, wild 
Hyacinths, dead Nettles, Gorse, Broom, and any of the 
handsome leaves which may be found from early spring 
until autumn in every lane and on every wayside bank. 
In employing wild flowers for the purpose it is 
absolutely necessary to bear a few primary rules in 
mind : the plants must be sufficiently long in the stem 
to bear placing in a deep receptacle, without any danger 
of their toppling over ; they must be in sufficient quan- 
tities to make a mass of one colour, not frittered away in 
unmeaning dots of blue, yellow, red, amfl white ; and 
the vase must contain sufficient foliage for green to 
predominate — it is nature's own colour, cool and refresh- 
ing to the sight and always welcome. 

On the banks of fields the delicate green, deeply 
serrated leaves of the Cow Parsley, and the fine foliage 
of the Hemlock, Hogweed, and similar large leaved 
weeds are almost always to be had ; failing these the 
forest trees will furnish a supply. 

Those who reside near streams need scarcely lack a 
most charming bouquet throughout the summer, for 
the large, free-growing Forget-me-not, found so abund- 
antly in moist places will not only live but unfold fresh 
flowers for a considerable time wlule in water. We have 
made an excellent effect with a large bunch of Myosotis 
in the centre and Creeping Jenny7 and leaves from the 
water-side arranged to fall over the vase, so as entirely 
to hide the common receptacle in which the flowers 
were placed. The Forget-me-not will flower con- 
tinuously for two or three weeks if kept supplied with 
sufficient water, but the flowers grow very pale by 
degrees, from being kept in a position where there is 
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not sufficient light. The wild yeUow Iris of our rivers 
and ponds is magnificent either alone with foliage, or 
introduced among Myosotis. In towns where wild 
flowers cannot be obtained, and there is no garden to 
supply plants, a few common things, such as Wall- 
flowers, Stocks, &c., can generally be had for a 
few pence, and these with care in renewing the water 
to keep them fresh as long as possible, will not, at the 
end of the season, have amounted to a larger sum 
than is generally expended on an ordinary fire-grate 
ornament. 

We would not, however, limit ourselves to cut 
flowers ; the garden on the hearth may be composed of 
growing plants, in pots. The situation is a trpng 
one, perhaps, being far from the light, and 
draughty, but there are many subjects sufficiently 
hardy to brave these two drawbacks to plant life 
during the few weeks of our summer, when fires are 
not required, and almost unlimit'Cd scope may be 
found for tasteful and artistic arrangement. The 
Virginia Creeper, Ivy Geranium, and many other of 
our popular summer garden plants are suitable. To give 
a long list were useless, for the arrangement of the 
garden on the hearth must depend upon the resources 
and taste of the designer ; it may be formed of glowing 
exotics gathered from the glass palaces of the wealthy, 
or it may consist of a bunch of wild flowers culled from 
Nature's garden treasures, which may be obtained at 
the cost of a country ramble. 
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CHAPTER X. 

WHTDOW SILLS AND BALCONIES. 

No sooner has laughing, crying April come, refreshing 
and gladdening the earth with sunshine and showers, 
than the highways and byeways of the Metropolis are 
perambulated by hawkers proclaiming with sonorous 
voice their wares to the surrounding neighbourhood. 
" All a-growin' an' a-blowin' — ^flars, fine flars," is the 
welcome though monotonous cry ; welcome, for it tells 
the world, at any rate, the world of London, that fair 
Flora has awakened from her winter sleep. House- 
keepers, anxious to give a summer-like aspect to their 
windows, will purchase numbers of Geraniums, Calceo- 
larias, and other plants even less hardy and more diffi- 
cult to retain in perfection than these popular favourites. 
But amateur window-gardeners, like a great many other 
art enthusiasts, get into a certain groove and find it 
very difficult to strike out fresh lines of taste ; it is so 
much easier for the greater number of people to follow 
an already created fashion than think for themselves ; 
and we cannot wonder that small gardens, balconies, 
and other places suitable for floral display, present a 
great sameness of arrangement. Encaustic tile window- 
boxes filled with Scarlet Geraniums, Yellow Calceolarias, 
and blue Lobelia, are apparently considered absolutely 
essential in any effort at window-gardening ; here and 
there, a relief to so much colour, is found in arches of 
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Ivy or Virginia Creeper, and some persons may introduce 
Mignonette among the showier annuals, such as Nastur- 
tiums, &c. ; but, as a rule, scarlet, blue, and yellow 
flowering plants are considered to offer the proper 
amount of variety for an effective cowp (UcsU. 

Since it has become a fashion to admire flowers, and 
to decorate windows and balconies with growing plants, 
the filling of these places is, by weU-to-do people, left 
to the hands of a neighbouring nurseryman or florist, 
who contracts to keep them replenished during the 
season for a certain sum of money. To expend any 
great length of time or any large amount of thought 
upon the planting of individual windows or balconies 
would not.be likely to pay the contractor, therefore all 
these places are decorated according to rule of thumb, 
and there results, to say the least of it, a sameness of 
floral display as exhibited in the windows of the metro- 
polis which is more remarkable for glaring effect than 
tasteful arrangement. 

The bad taste — if so strong a term may be permitted 
of this style of gardening — is, or was a few years since, 
especiaUy conspicuous in the miniature gardens of many 
houses in Paris. Such spots appeared the perfection 
of the " rus in urbe," glowing with Roses, and rich in a 
display of other plants which, like the queen of flowers, 
luxuriate only in a perfectly pure atmosphere. The 
novice in matters horticultural, seeing only the effect, 
might mentally compare these flourishing favourites of 
Flora with the soot-choked denizens of London squares. 

The fashionable furore for Paris as a place of perma- 
nent residence appeared to offer all the delights and 
interests of the country combined with the intellectual 
society and other manifold agremmU of a capital city. 
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The old adage, that familiarity breeds contempt, was 
never more aptly illustrated than by a thorough 
acquaintance with the system of the general embellish- 
ments of Parisian gardens. The beauty and the bloom 
were not reared under City skies ; the buds had grown, 
the flowers unfolded in a more genial air ; they had been 
transplanted from a country home for a few days to 
gladden the eyes of town residents with a glimpse of 
fresh beauty, as some charming rustic belle might 
shine in society for a time by reason of her natural 
grace and naive simplicity. 

A short season of town life blighted the flowers, and 
fresh buds were not forthcoming. The aspect of faded 
beauty is sorrowful, but by the magic of the florist's art, it 
was but momentary in this instance, and a few hours 
saw a radical change. The Boses had disappeared, and 
" Hey, presto ! ^ the garden was carpeted with Asters 
in full bloom. These, like the Eoses, were growing in 
pots, which, sunk in the ground above the rim, gave 
the plants the appearance of having been grown there. 

For those who look upon plants as so much fashion- 
able furniture, this plan of gardening has many 
advantages, it entails no exercise of thought, trouble, 
or taste; but it has also its disadvantages, for it is 
entirely devoid of interest. To thoroughly appreciate 
gardening we must grow the plants for ourselves ; and 
this is not, even in London, so difficult a matter as might 
be imagined. We have only to get out of the ordinary 
routine, and a little thought and observation will soon 
teach us there are numbers of plants beyond the limited 
list usually grown which are easy of cultivation, pretty, 
and suitable. Among those subjects grown in the out- 
side window-box, or on the balcony, there should always 
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be a sufficient nnmber of foliaged plants to form a 
relief to those whicli are conspicuous only for brilliancy 
of flowers. For this purpose the ordinary evergreens, 
which make annual re-appearances in the greengrocers' 
shops, are not particularly suitable ; in fact, these 
dwarf specimens of free-growing shrubs seldom look 
weU in town windows and balconies, unless it is just 
after heavy rains, when the foliage will, for a few days, 
appear bright, fresh, and glossy; at other times the 
leaves of these shrubs, covered with dust and soot, have 
a woe-begone aspect, anything but enlivening to be- 
holders. But as there are free flowering plants suitable 
for town growth beyond those already mentioned, so 
there are numbers of evergreen plants more pleasing in 
appearance than the sober-looking arhw vitoe, &c., so 
commonly employed for out-door window decoration. 
At the present time it is a common thing to hear 
through the suburbs of the metropolis hawkers crying 
Lavender and Southernwood roots for sale. These 
plants are ordinarily purchased to decorate what are 
euphuisticaUy called front gardens. In such situations 
they generally struggle through a miserable existence 
for a few weeks and then succumb to a July sun and a 
want of water. On hearing these two plants cried up 
and down the streets, the very sound of their names 
brings back the recollection of old-fashioned gardens in 
northern counties, where these two fragrant herbs grow 
into shrubs, and make the glory of many a cottage 
housewife ; and the thought arises, why should they 
not grow in town windows and balconies, and lend 
a little variety to the almost unmitigated sameness 
of window-decoration generally seen ? 

Naturally hardy and easy of cultivation, Southern- 
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wood and Lavender roots can be bought for a few half- 
pence each, and when carefully potted and kept from 
the full glare of the sun until the roots have taken hold 
of the soil, they grow apace and form, before the end of 
the season, miniature and sweet smelling shrubs, which, 
by the exercise of a minimum of care during winter, 
will live on from season to season, improving each year 
in size and beauty ; the Lavender furnishing a bunch 
of the much prized flowers, which lose none of their 
fragrance from being produced in a town atmosphere. 

For summer and autumn growth Maize in pots makes 
an invaluable addition to window gardens, the tropical 
character and fresh bright green, or variegated broad 
grass-like foliage, forming a pleasing contrast to the 
brilliant colours of Geraniums, Calceolarias, Lobelias, 
&c. An invaluable plant, and one which although 
seen, is not employed so frequently as it might be in 
window-boxes and pots, is the free-growing, ivy-leaved 
Geranium. The smooth glossy texture of the foliage 
of this plant renders it most suitable for growing in 
places where dust predominates, and it will spread and 
flower luxuriantly in the balconies of London streets, 
where scarcely any other plant can exist ; the form of 
growth hanging as it does in long festoons of flowers 
and foliage, makes it very suitable for window-boxes 
and the edge of balconies, from which it depends in 
graceful garlands. 

Musk, the hardiest and commonest variety, is always 
useful for outdoor summer decoration, and when tho- 
roughly established, and the soil not too much disturbed, 
comes up every season. Although it does not grow to 
a great size out of doors, it forms a pretty, odorous 
groundwork for larger plants. 
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The delicately beautiful dwarf Irises, of which we 
have so great a variety in spring and summer, and the 
magnificent Gladioli, or Sword Lilies, of autumn, are both 
suitable for window culture, and will flower well in 
such a situation. For broad balconies, where plants in 
tubs or large pots will stand conveniently and make a 
handsome floral display, beautiful shrubs might be 
grown, many of which would stand even a severe 
winter — such as the one just passed — and others which 
could easily be housed in some available suitable place 
within doors during the most inclement season of the 
year. 

The spring, that is to say, the time when the fruit 
trees are in blossom, and the foliage in the parks is 
fresh and green, be the season late or early, is the 
period when it is desirable that balconies and window- 
sills should appear to the greatest advantage, and at 
such a time dwarf fruit trees in pots or tubs would 
make a pleasing show, and repay their cost in floral 
beauty, setting aside any probability of their bearing 
fruit. Among the most ornamental shrubs suitable for 
window embellishment must be classed the double 
flowering Pomegranate. The plant, which is seldom 
seen in England, is tolerably common in Paris, where 
it makes an annual appearance in courtyard and garden, 
producing its crimson blooms, in company with the 
Myrtle, Orange, Oleander, and other exotics. 
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CHAPTEli XI 



FOBGOITEN FAVOXTRITES. 



As season after season arrives and brings with it some- 
thing new, in the way of foliage or flowers, to impart 
the charm of novelty to the arrangement of our window 
garden, we are all of us apt to neglect old favorites that 
have done good service in days of yore, and concentrate 
our admiration, and often our hopes, upon the new 
friend. 

It is only by recalling to memory the long list of old, 
almost forgotten favourite window plants that we are at 
all impressed with the beauty of what, if we have not 
quite lost, we have at any rate terribly neglected. 
Myrtles, Oleanders, Camellias, Cacti, Heliotropes, Orange 
and Lemon trees, Aloes, scented Geraniums, lemon 
scented Verbenas. All these plants were familiar friends 
in the window gardens of our younger days, many other 
subjects there also were which are still popular at the 
present, but these are mentioned because, save in very 
old fashioned households, they are conspicuous by their 
absence, yet on the whole there are few if any plants of 
a similiar nature to equal them. We say this quite 
advisedly, remembering at the same time the rich 
colouring and delicious perfume of the Hyacinths, the 
gorgeous tints of the Tulips, the tender grace and 
elegance of Palms, Spiraeas, Deutzias, the variety, beauty 
and delicate green of young Ferns; still remembering all 
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these, seeing their worth, appreciating their immense 
value as imparting ever fresh interest and delight to a 
window garden, we still say we have lost much by for- 
getting old favorites. 

The Camellia is in itself a very queen of window 
plants, only curtseying to the Eose ; nor when its 
requirements are once thoroughly understood, will any 
great difficulty be experienced in its cultivation. We 
have known a large plant of scarlet Camellia to be 
flowered most successfully year after year in the same 
sitting room, taking its siesta, or season of rest, in an 
ordinary empty room at the top of the house. A plant 
which bloomed profusely once a year in the drawing- 
room, and then retired to an attic imtil the next 
season's flower buds were forming, can scarcely be looked 
upon as being particularly exacting. We have said 
that the plant after flowering was placed away in an 
unused room, but it also had some weeks in the open 
garden, from about the beginning of July until the end 
of September, but taken in earlier if the weather was 
cold and wet. 

To have Camellias in absolute perfection, a tempera- 
ture somewhat higher than that of a cool greenhouse is 
required, nevertheless the plant may be beautifully 
bloomed in an ordinary sitting room window, as we have 
already said, the routine of its cultivation being as 
follows : 

If the plant is smaU, it should as soon as it has done 
flowering, be re-potted, into a pot one size larger than 
that from which it has been taken ; if a large, good old 
plant it should not be re-potted oftener than once in 
two or even three years, provided sufficient fresh soil 
is given to prevent exhaustion, or suitable fertilizers 
applied. 
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The best soil in which to grow the Camellia is a 
compost of equal parts of peat and loam ; but as it is 
not always possible to obtain peat, the next best thing 
is light sandy loam, enriched by the addition of a little 
leaf mould. After potting, the plant must be placed in 
the window of a warm room, one in which a fire is 
kept; in this it should remain for some time, but as 
the season advances it may be removed to an empty 
room, where it will get plenty of air and light. This 
is the time when the plant makes new growth, and 
forms flower buds, water should therefore be somewhat 
liberally supplied ; the leaves and branches should also 
be frequently sprinkled with water, and all dust care- 
fully washed ofE the foliage with a wet sponge. 

Air and light are essential to the life of this plant, 
but in no case should it be exposed to the full glare of 
the sun, nor to a strong current of air. At the end of 
June or beginning of July a sheltered spot in the 
garden, where the rays of the early morning sun alone 
wiU reach it, should be found for the Camellia. The 
pot must not be stood on the ground ; the best plan is 
to place it on three or four bricks, but a thick layer of 
coal ashes will serve if the former cannot be obtained. 
Should the weather prove very dry, which is often the 
case at this season, the Camellias, although out of doors, 
must be regularly watered. 

About the end of September, the Camellia should be 
returned to the house, at first into a room without a 
fire, or into the greenhouse or conservatory. As this 
is the critical time, when the buds sometimes drop in 
an apparently unaccountable manner, redoubled care is 
required in regulating the waterings most exactly in 
relation to the requirements of the plant. The soil 
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must never be allowed to dry up for an hour, nor must 
water stagnate in the soil, soddening the earth, and 
destroying all chance of bloom. Plenty of water mnst 
be given at one time, but none allowed to remain in the 
saucer ; thorough drainage ensured by a good depth of 
sherds in the pot will allow the water to run through 
with sufficient rapidity to prevent all danger of too 
much wet. 

While the flower buds are swelling, weak tepid 
liquid manure may be given once a week, and should 
there be any danger of blight, the foliage should be 
washed with a sponge and tepid water and soft soap, 
using clear tepid water, after cleansing with the soap 
and water. 

The little trouble involved in these operations may 
well be taken, to ensure a full display of bloom, which, 
once done, the cultivator will be well rewarded for all 
his care. 

The Oleander, scarcely less handsome than the 
Camellia, has of late years fallen into greater neglect 
than the latter, yet the window cultivation is rewarded 
with more certain results than in the case of Camellias. 
Dwarf, or rather short, plants of Oleander combine all 
the points most desirable in household plants. 

A thorough knowledge of the habitat of a plant, and 
of the conditions imder which it thrives in a state of 
nature would be the surest means to ensure successful 
cultivation of exotics ; common sense might then be 
brought to bear upon the subject, and our practice be 
guided by such knowledge. 

The Oleander is a case in point. To know the nature of 
the country in which it is indigenous, and the peculiarity 
of soil and climate in which it thrives, is to know how 
to treat it here. 
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The Oleander is a native of the East, and is found 
growing luxuriantly on the banks of the river Jordan 
in the sacred land of Palestine. This offers a key to its 
cultivation, for it flowers at the rising of the water, at 
another time it bears the extreme heat and parched up 
soil of an eastern summer. 

There are many varieties of the Nerium Oleander, 
those most in request being the double varieties white 
and pink. These were most likely imported from the 
East Indies some time about 1683. 

The cultivation of the Oleander is extremely simple ; 
it may be easily raised from cuttings or layers in the 
foUowing manner: 

Any time during September and October prepare a 
quantity of two or three jointed cuttings, by removing 
the lowest leaves and making the heel of each, immedi- 
ately under the joint, perfectly smooth. 

Place an inch layer of broken potsherds as drainage 
at the bottom of a pot six inches broad; upon this 
drainage place a coating of moss, then a compost soil 
consisting of one part of reduced turfy loam, and three or 
four parts of heath mould, press this mixture firmly into 
the pot, water it, and make as many holes in it close 
around the side of the pot as there are cuttings. Into 
each hole pour half an inch of silver sand; set a cutting 
upon the sand in the hole so deep, that it may be at 
least midway between point and joint ; then fill the 
holes with sand, and cover the entire surface of the soil 
with half an inch layer of it. Saturate the whole with 
water, and see that the cuttings be quite fixed, and 
immovable without some effort ; upon this close con- 
tact of plant and soil depends much of the future success. 
The pot of cuttings must be kept in a temperature of 
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from 50 to 55 degrees during winter, and many plants 
will then be found perfectly rooted in the spring. 

Among the cuttings taken from a full-headed strong 
plant, many will have the heads of future bloom formed 
among the upper leaves ; these will make young bloom- 
ing plants, coming into flower in April and May. 

The Oleander wiU grow in any pure soil, light loam, 
rich turfy loam, loam with leaf mould, or black heath 
soil. "When in flower it affects, as we already know, 
much water ; but few plants can better bear a season 
of drought, nature has in fact prepared it to bear 
extremes of wet and arid heat. Constitutionally the 
Oleander is almost hardy, but young plants will not 
bloom freely imless assisted by heat, especially during 
spring, but as our sitting rooms at this season, and even 
well on into summer, are seldom without fires, the heat 
is generally great enough for the requirements of the 
Oleander. 

We have already referred to the neglect which 
appears to have fallen upon the Oleander. This may in 
some measure be accounted for by the fact that the 
common Oleander is highly poisonous. In the natural 
system of botany it is placed in the order Apocynaceaea, 
the Dogbane family, of which it is said in the Hortus 
Britannious they are generally acrid, stimulating, and 
astringent, these principles, when in excess, act so 
powerfully on the nerves as to produce stupefaction. 
In Balfour's ''Manual of Botany" it is stated that 
persons have died from eating the flowers of this 
plant; the branches divested of the bark being used as 
skewers on which meat was roasted, seven persons out 
of twelve partaking of it died. 

The entire plant of Oleander is said to abound with 
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deleterious juices, and should be treated with caution ; 
but we do not think this need deter any one from 
cultivating so beautiful a plant. The odour of the 
sweet scented varieties is not unlike that of the Tonquin 
bean ; this fragrance is due to an essential oil resem- 
bling that of bitter almonds and of peach and laurel 
leaves. The foliage of Oleander is strong and leathery 
in texture, beautifully veined ; therefore, should it not 
bear a mass of bloom in the window, it is well worthy 
a place in the collection on account of its rich dark 
evergreen leaves. 

Large plants of Oleander can only be grown in a 
greenhouse, or conservatory. We have had splendid 
specimens five to six feet high, in square tubs, such as 
are common on the Continent, and they flowered every 
season, some with clusters of pure white, and some with 
rose pink flowers. As we have said, young plants may 
be flowered in April and May, and larger ones will 
come into bloom throughout the summer up to August. 

From the end of September until March, Oleanders 
should receive only sufficient water to keep the soil 
from becoming crumbly. During the rest of the year 
the pot must stand in a saucer, pan, or tub, according 
to its size, immersed to nearly half its depth in water. 
A strong rich turfy loam is the best soil for established 
plants. 

Although we have dilated somewhat fully upon the 
poisonous nature of the Oleander, we hope no amateur 
will be deterred from its cultivation on this accotmt. 
It has been said that in a very close aimospTiere the 
perfume of the Nerium Oleander has been known to 
cause numbness, with pains in the head. Almost any 
highly aromatic flowers would do the same imder the 
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same oircumstances ; some persons cannot remain in a 
room where large btmches of Hawthorn are shedding 
their perfume around, others cannot endure the strong 
scent of the Sjrringa, and even our ordinary Musk is 
distasteful to some persons ; therefore if by cultivating 
Oleanders, or any other fragrant and beautiful flowers, 
we are taught to keep our sitting-rooms at an equable 
temperature, with a free circulation of air, we shall 
gain not only in the increased beauty imparted to our 
apartments by our floral treasures, but also in health. 

Lemon and Orange trees. Myrtles and Olives, all 
make excellent window plants. The routine of care- 
taking is the same for all, although there is some slight 
difference in the time of flowering. All these shrubs 
were much more popular a few years since, and no 
greenhouse collection was considered complete without 
one or more fine plants of each description. They 
recommend themselves in every way to the attention of 
the window gardener ; they are easily kept in health ; 
the foliage of three is evergreen, of a rich deep colour ; 
the blossoms of all are fragrant and beautiful, and all 
are easily propagated, should the amateur prefer to 
raise his own plants by layers, cuttings, suckers, and 
seed. The Lemon and Orange trees may be grown 
from pips, and it adds to the interest felt in the 
growth of the plants when we have thus reared 
them from the embryo. Half-a-dozen seeds from a 
well-ripened orange, and the same number from a 
lemon are a sufficient number to experimentalize upon. 
A couple of pots with a good depth of sherds mu?t be 
filled up to within an inch of the rim with good rich 
loamy soil, and six pips sown in each; plump seeds that 
feel heavy for their size are best. They must be sown 
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about an inch deep ; if the soil is moist they will not 
require water at the time of sowing. A piece of glass 
may be placed over the top of the pot, or an inverted 
tumbler ; this condenses the moisture, and facilitates 
germination. The soil must never be allowed to dry 
up into dust, nor must water be kept in the saucer. 
As soon as the plants have grown three or four inches, 
they may be transplanted each into a pot. For decora- 
tive purposes these plants may be allowed to grow and 
flower. Grafting is not necessary unless fine fruit is 
required. 

The easiest way to obtain good plants, for a window, 
is to purchase small specimens, just coming into bloom. 
Any number of miniature Orange and Lemon trees, in 
miniature square boxes painted green, were to be pur- 
chased in Paris a few years since, they were in fact one of 
the commonest ornaments of the window garden. Many 
years ago we brought two, an Orange and a Lemon, to 
England, and kept them for a long time ; they flowered 
beautifully each season. 

We have heard that it is often possible to obtain fine 
young plants of Orange, Lemon and Olive trees from 
merchants in the city, who import fruit from Italy and 
Spain. If this be so, those who have the opportunity 
may well avail themselves of it, but Myrtles of a suita- 
ble size and ready to come into bloom may generally be 
purchased at the nurseries. 

Perfect cleanliness is one of the best aids to the 
successful flowering of these shrubs, as it is to that of 
the Camellia and Oleander ; but, unlike the latter, the 
Myrtle, the Orange, the Lemon, and the Olive revel in the 
warmth and rays of the sun, and will not flower in situa- 
tions uncheered by its beams. 

g2 
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Dust must never be allowed to lie on the foliage, 
washing with a sponge dipped in tepid water, leaf by- 
leaf, must be frequently resorted to, and syringing with 
tepid water through a fine rose. Should there be any 
sign of 9cale on the bark, or leaves, it must be carefully 
washed off with soft soap and water. 

If the plants are in pots sufficiently large for their 
roots, they need not be shifted; the soiled can be 
renewed by taking out as much as possible, without 
injuring or disturbing the roots, and filling up with fresh 
rich soil of a loamy nature. 

In the northern departments of France, where Orange 
trees are very generally employed for summer garden- 
ing, the tubs or square boxes in which they are grown 
are furnished with wheels, so that they may be more 
easily removed from winter to summer quarters, and 
vke versd. The boxes are also provided with hinges to 
every side, to facilitate the renewing of the soil ; one 
side is opened and looked at every year, and the roots 
are pruned or fresh mould introduced, as the cultivator 
thinks fit. 

Pomegranates and Myrtles are also cultivated in 
square boxes in a similar manner to Orange trees, the 
Myrtle being as much admired for th§ exquisite fragrance 
of the foliage as for the delicate beauty of the flowers. 
They bear small dark purple oval berries, where the 
climate is sufficiently mild to allow of their ripening 
their seed. The leaves and flowers of the common 
Myrtle have been used medicinally. From the flowers 
and young tops distilled water has been made, which 
was employed as a cosmetic and also as a gargle. A 
decoction of the flowers and leaves was at one time 
considered excellent for fomentations. The chemical 
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oil obtained from the berries is employed to strengthen 
the hair ; they are believed to be powerfully astringent, 
as is shown by the following anecdote, culled from the 
DictioriTiaire portatif de VHistoire Naturelle, published 
previous to the year 1802. 

Myrtle is likewise the base of a pommade called 
Pommade de la Oomtesse, and well known on account of 
an extraordinary historical fact. One of those gay 
youths who flutter about the toilets of the fair hap- 
pened one day to be left alone in the storehouse of the 
graces. With eager curiosity he examined the per- 
fumes, the smelling bottles, the perfumed powder, the 
essences and the cosmetics. To give more of the 
vermilion and greater pliancy to his lips, and to 
remove some diagreeable eruptions, he lightly spreads 
with his indiscreet finger the fatal pommade, looks 
at himself in the mirror, and contemplates his beauty 
with admiration. The lady enters: he wishes to 
speak, but his lips contract and he can only 
stammer. The lady looks at him with astonish- 
ment; at length casting her eyes on the toilet 
table she discovers, by the open pot, the cause of 
the mistake, and enjoys a hearty laugh at the expense 
of her admirer, whose confusion announces his in- 
discretion. 

But we will not part with the Myrtle, tmder such 
an aspect, we would rather think of it in the cha- 
racter given to it, in the charming verses by Felicia 
Hemans. 

** In eastern lands, they talk in flowers, 

And tell in a garland, their loves and cares, 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers, 
On its leaves a mystic semblance bears. 
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*' The Rose is a sign of joy and love, 

Toung blushing love in its earliest dawn, 
And the mildness that suits the gentle dove, 
From the Myrtle's snowy flowers is drawn." 

The lemon-Bcented Verbena, although perfectly 
hardy in the southern counties of England, is generally 
cultivated as a greenhouse shrub; it is, however, a 
capital window plant also, only requiring plenty of 
drainage, a good rich soil, judicious watering and perfect 
cleanliness of foliage. The botanical name is Aloysia 
Citriodora ; it is easily propagated by cuttings. 

The lemon-scented Geranium is invaluable as a 
window plant, as it will grow all the year through in a 
warm sitting room, and forms in Spring a fine mass of 
foliage, as a background to the brilliant spring flowers. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



ON SUCCT7LENTS. 



Among the old favourites of the window garden and the 
greenhouse there is a class of plants now greatly 
neglected, but which, properly treated, repay as well 
as, perhaps better than, any others, the care of cultiva- 
tion. 

We allude to the Mesembryanthemums and Cacti, 
known, collectively, by the name of succulent plant-s. 

At one time miniature specimens of these eccentric 
subjects were, and indeed still are, very popular on 
miniature flower-stands in Covent Garden market. "We 
fear, however, that although many are sold, few survive 
the purchase for any length of time ; the manner in 
which they have been grown is forced and unnatural, 
and when they pass from the hands of skilled technical 
cultivators, and become the property of amateurs 
absolutely ignorant of all their requirements, the plants 
are done to death in a short space of time by either too 
much or little attention. 

Nevertheless, among them are many which will grow 
in a window as well as anywhere else. Their form is 
peculiar and varied, often distorted, and they may be 
trained to suit the exigencies of a window light without 
disfigurement, a trial which many other plants cannot 
stand. 
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In the dwarfed form in which they are sold they arc 
not of much value, even as horticultural ornaments ; but 
they will repay purchase and care both, when turned 
out, and grown in ordinary sized flower pots, like other 
plants. 

Among them all the best known, most easily cul- 
tivated, and most popular is the common scarlet 
Cactus. 

At one time this plant was to be seen in almost 
every cottage window, wherever there was any attempt 
whatever at floral decoration ; but like many other old 
and worthy favourites, it appears to have gone out of 
fashion, not from any intrinsic fault of its own, nor 
because of any superior merits of its successors, but 
simply as an example of the inevitable law of muta- 
bility. 

Perhaps the liberal offer of Mr. Peacock, of Sudbury 
House, Hammersmith, will give an impetus to the growth 
of these plants, and again bring them to a foremost 
position in the window garden. 

Mr. Peacock's highly interesting and vast collection has 
long been known among horticulturists and amateurs, 
and his most generous gift to the Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, and Alexandra Park, &c., of an immense number 
of magnificent specimens, must tend to make these 
beautiful plants more known, and, therefore, more 
widely appreciated. 

But that nothing may be wanting to place his 
favourites in the first rank, Mr. Peacock sometime 
ago signified his intention of giving clergj^men, secre- 
taries of horticultural societies, and other persons 
interested in the welfare of the poor, any number of 
plants and cuttings of those succulent subjects most 
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suitable for window colture. Under these circumstances 
Cacti and Mesembryanthemums must again become 
common — ^but none the less beautiful because common 
— objects of window gardening. 

The ordinary scarlet Cactus is without doubt the 
most showy and conspicuous ; there is also a much less 
common but most beautiful variety of this plant, 
bearing white flowers, which should, where possible, 
have a place beside the scarlet one ; there is also a 
smaller pink variety, which is invaluable, being much 
neater of growth, and flowering most profusely — a very 
picture of delicate pendant pink blossoms. 

The Cactus Senilis, or Old Man Cactus, is a curious, 
if not very pretty variety, and well worthy a position 
among a collection of these plants. 

The specimen at Kew no doubt is well known to all 
visitors to the Cactus house in the gardens, but the 
towering height to which that giant has attained has 
taken many years of growth, and similar kinds of plants 
in pots for house culture are most suitable when about 
a foot high. 

The plant is certainly not elegant of form, but pecu- 
liar and interesting from its grotesqueness, and has 
gained its name from the long white fibres that grow 
at the top and hang over like the scant silvery locks of 
some venerable octogenarian. 

The cultivation of Cacti is extremely simple. They 
strike readily from cuttings, and, as may be easily 
understood, flower much sooner when so propagated 
than when grown from seed. As soon as the season of 
bloom is past, cuttings may be taken ; these should be 
planted in the following manner. At the bottom of the 
pot put an inch of broken potsherds, then fill up with a 
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compost of soil consisting of one part reduced turfy 
loam, and three parts of heath mould, with an addition 
of small brick rubbish. Persons residing in towns can 
always obtain this mixture from the nearest florist for 
a few pence, according to the quantity required. The 
soil should be firmly pressed into the pot, and if the 
soil be not sufficiently moist it should be watered. 
As many holes as there are to be cuttings, without 
crowding, should be made round the pot, and some 
silver sand — about half an inch — placed at the bottom 
of each. The cuttings, which must be jperfectly dry 
at the cut part, should then be placed in the sand, the 
hole filled in with it, and the surface of the pot covered 
with sand. It is to be observed that the soil and the 
cuttings must be in close contact, or they will not 
strike so well ; they should, in fact, be so firm in the 
pot that it would require a slight effort to pull them 
out. 

If there is any convenience for keeping these pots 
under a glass, where they can always be in a warmer 
and damper atmosphere than the air of a sitting-room, 
it is better, but they may be well struck without this, 
care being taken that they do not suffer from drought, 
more especially during their season of growth. During 
the winter but little or no water should be given. 

Although differing widely in size and appearance, 
the Sedums, Mesembryanthemums, and Echeverias all 
flourish under the treatment given to Cacti ; and the 
former, though less imposing in form and size of 
blossom, are on the whole more useful plants to the 
ordinary window gardener. 

Among the Sedums suitable for pot culture, Sedum 
Eabarium is the largest and most showy ; it bears 
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handsome bunches of pink flowers, and is indifferent as 
to growing in sun or shade ; its foliage, which has a 
whitish tint, is useful as lending variety to the general 
mass of green. Sedum Glaucum, as its name implies, 
has foliage of a seagreen tint, of the same character as 
our common Stonecrops. It is of free flowering habit, 
and the ease with which it may be propagated recom- 
mends it for cultivation in the house; requiring very 
little depth of soil, it may be grown in shallow pans, 
or large red clay saucers, and is useful where an 
extremely dwarf plant is required. The common 
Stonecrops to be found'on old walls are quite as hand- 
some, and answer exactly the same purpose. The 
common yellow, which forms a very carpet of gold, is 
well known, but there are two other varieties, the pink 
and white, which are equally, perhaps more, beautiful 
if not so showy. 

The first time we ever saw these two latter varieties 
was many years ago, on a holiday excursion to the 
Isle of Man. Every one who has journeyed in the 
Lake districts of Westmoreland and Cumberland will 
remember the loose stones piled one on another, which 
form the dividing walls on hillside pastures \ such walls 
are the common fences on Monas' Isle, and they are, or 
were, literally covered with a wealth of Stonecrops, 
white, pink, and yellow. So accommodating are these 
Sedums in their nature, that a number of plants taken 
from the walls grew and thrived in a garden close in 
the outskirts of Liverpool, a town scarcely remarkable 
for purity of atmosphere. Echeverias, Sempervivums, 
or Houseleek, by whichever name we may call them, 
are but members of the same family as the Stonecrops. 
Like all the tribe of succulents, they are particularly 
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easy of propagation, and many are very hardy. Eche- 
Teria Secunda, E. S. Glauca are both plants that should 
have a place in the window, the former on account of 
its pretty graceful flowers, borne on a slender lateral 
stem, with parti-coloured blooms red and yellow ; the 
latter for its glaucous foliage. The common indigenous 
Houseleek is also handsome, and should not be dis- 
carded because it is homely. There is a strange super- 
stition current in some parts of the country to the 
effect that ill luck will attend the inmates of any 
dwelling where the Sempervivum Tectorum, or com- 
mon Houseleek, takes root, grows, and flowers. 

The list of these plants might be enlarged to an over- 
whelming length, for there are fourteen genera and 400 
species ; and although we only regard them from an 
ornamental point of view, many are exceedingly useful, 
as for instance, Sempervivum glutinosum, with the 
fresh leaves of which the fishermen of Madeira rub their 
nets, thus rendering them, after they have been steeped 
in some alkaline liquor, as durable as if they had been 
tanned. 

Among the Mesembryaceae, the Fig-marigold and Ice 
plant family, Mesembryanthemum Tricolor, and M. 
Crystallinum should find a place in every house garden. 
The former bears handsome flowers, almost rose colour, 
fading to white ; the latter is the well known Ice plant, so 
often seen with a collection of miniature Cacti. 

A plant turned out of one of the tiny pots, to be 
met with in Covent Garden Market, into an ordinary 
flower pot, with plenty of drainage and good sandy, 
loamy soil, will in the course of the summer make a 
beautiful window plant, growing rapidly, and putting 
forth an abundance of small bright lilac flowers. 
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Many of the Mesembryanthemums are called meteoric, 
by reason of their closing their flowers during cloudy wea- 
ther. LinnsBus placed Mesembryanthemum Wodiflorum 
in his floral clock, but some are put to greater use than 
this, for M. Edule is eaten as the Hottentot fig, and 
Tetragonia expansa, as N'ew Zealand spinach. 

Agaves, or Aloes, are, when of a suitable size, excel- 
lent plants for a room. Agave Americana, A. A. Verigata 
and A. Gilbeyi may be easily grown in a sitting room, 
the only care required being to keep them clean, give 
plenty of water in warm weather, when the plants are 
growing, and very little during winter. 

The variegated plants, which have white or yellowish 
white bands of colour down the sides are exceedingly 
handsome, among groups of dark green leaves. All three 
plants make numerous offsets, which take root readily 
in new quarters, and thus those who cultivate these 
Aloes generally not only have a sufficient number of 
plants for themselves, but many to give away to their 
friends. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A PABLOVB PARTERBE. 

Of all the four seasons of the year, spring is the time 
when window gardening receives the greatest amount 
of attention. The renewed activity of what we are 
pleased to term inanimate Nature begins to express 
itself in swelling leaf-buds and delicate fresh blossoms, 
and the advent of the few first outdoor flowers of the 
year is greeted with a merry chorus of chirrup and 
twitterings, yea, even full-throated songs, from the little 
birds who have hybemated with us, or have lately 
returned from other climes to enjoy our coming summer 
and enliven our precarious spring. But while, in the 
open air, and exposed to all the vicissitudes of weather 
BO changeable in its temperature that the only thing 
certain about it is its uncertainty, only two or three of 
the first pale blossoms of the unripened year dare to 
emerge from their secure covering of brown earth, 
within doors we may be enjoying a very fioral paradise. 

There are few, we imagine, in this age of artistic 
proclivities who would willingly deny the charm and 
unmistakable air of refinement that strikes the senses 
on entering a room where growing plants and cut 
fiowers difhise beauty and sweet perfumes. 

During vdnter and spring all would like to have 
window gardens " pa va sans dire,^' no doubt, but, to 
borrow another French phrase, " Le jeu ne vant pas la 
chandelle " is generally the first thought of the econo- 
mically minded, or those whose purse strings can only 
be loosened at the demands of necessity, not taste. 
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Eloral decorations, like a great many other fashions of 
the present day, have come to be looked upon as a 
pleasant way of displaying wealth ; and in the elaborate 
window conservatories, expensively furnished glass- 
houses, and elegant drawing-room jardinieres^ we see, 
not the outcome of the love of flowers and the artistic 
ideal of the mistress's mind, but so many guineas 
annually paid to a master of floriculture to keep every- 
thing comme il faut in this respect. 

Gardening, like every other art, generally increases 
in expense, in inverse ratio to the natural taste for it. 
An enthusiastic naturalist would delight as much in 
the study of the nature and habits of native insects as 
in those of a white elephant, and at much less expense. 
In horticulture we may consider rare and costly exotics 
the white elephants; which, although greatly to be 
admired, it is impossible for the bulk of the nation to 
possess, and so content ourselves with more easily 
obtained, more readily reared, and, therefore, much less 
expensive pets of the parterre. 

In summer, when flowering plants — Geraniums, 
Lobelias, Fuchsias, &c. — ^may be had for a few pence, 
most of us make an attempt at a floral display more or 
less gorgeous. But to experience the true delights of 
the amateur, to sip from the cup which intoxicates the 
passionate zealot, we must grow plants for ourselves, 
we must with our hand bury the seed which holds the 
invisible germ of future strength and beauty, observe 
the development of leaves, the swelling of the embrj-o 
blossom, wait with watchful anxiety its expanding-, 
then indeed we can enjoy, nay, revel in its inimitable 
beauty ; we feel with it, and for it, and become enthu- 
siasts, and by degrees experts, in the art of cultivating 
Flora's favourites. 
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As an instructive item in the possibilities of window 
gardening, we will give the history of our parlour 
parterre. The rudiments, if we may be allowed the 
expression, were obtained some years ago, when a limited 
purchase of flowering plants was made for a balcony ; 
the aspect being north, the plants grew apace day by 
day, even during the protracted drought and heat of 
the season, and flowered in profusion, when other plants 
exposed in windows to the full glare of the sun withered 
and died prematurely. These plants, as we have 
already stated, formed the nucleus of our window 
garden, they consisted of red, white, and lemon-scented 
Geraniums, which helped to form the necessarj- amount 
of foliage to throw out into relief the flowering bulbs 
which were then in the zenith of their glory. 

With those dwellers in town and suburbs not possess- 
ing a glass house, the vexed question at the end of the 
autumn generally is, what shall be done with the 
plants? To leave them to die, after the pleasure experi- 
enced from their daily contemplation, is a thought, 
which, cannot be entertained for one moment. To 
consign them to the limbo of an attic or empty room 
is not desirable, for once there, they may possibly 
be forgotten, until frost, or an overwhelming accumula- 
tion of dust renders them so sickly that it requires 
weeks of careful nursing to get them into presentable 
condition in the spring ; under such circumstances the 
best plan is to form a parlour pai-terre by keeping the 
plants in the sitting room. Such a one we have had 
ourselves, and it was a most successful winter and spring 
garden. 

As soon as signs of severe weather appeared the 
plants were brouglit in : and although not taken from 

11 
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the balcony until the beginning of JTovember, they put 
forth a few more bright blossoms to enliven the declin- 
ing year. Among our limited collection was a pot of 
common Stonecrop, which flourished exceedingly, and, 
elevated on a small Chinese vase, grew into a positive 
cushion of beautiful fresh green, almost covering the 
sides of the pot. 

Among the conspicuous beauties may be noted a really 
splendid white and lemon-coloured Narcissus ; it was 
what the Devonshire folk would call a "proper beauty;" 
straight and strong in the stem, with a coronal of 
eight fully expanded blooms, and as many more in 
various stages of emergence from the bright green 
spathe. 

Another Narcissus was orange-coloured, and creamy 
white. This was the first of the bulbs to burst into 
bloom, about a month before the others. Another, but 
less conspicuous Narcissus, a mean between the two 
tall ones, had petals of the palest primrose with deep 
lemon-coloured centre. 

Then there were six fine Hyacinths, the first of these 
to expand being a beautiful rose-pink, which, having 
been in flower nearly as long as the first Narcissus, was 
just at that stage when the bloom of youth was fading, 
and the less striking charms of middle age appearing. 
It had lost its heaute du diahle, but still was a fine pre- 
sentable flower, though its younger and more fragrant 
sisters began to outshine it. Among them was a truly 
magnificent deep blue, densely compact, and which was 
called the twin, as it had grown up with two stems 
joined in one, bearing a double number of bells ; the 
sobriquet of double-headed, with which it was at one 
time threatened, was not, however, applicable, as at 
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the apex of the flower-spike the blooms were so close 
together, and so thickly set, there was scarcely room 
for them to expand. 

Two other Hyacinths were, a very pale double blue, 
or what might be called lavender, and a pure white ; 
the remaining two were yellow. Added to these were 
three pots of double dwarf tulips. 

The Geraniums, &c., were arranged on either side of 
the flowering bulbs, and imparted the natural softening 
effect of plenty of green foliage as a contrast to the bril- 
liant blossoms. All that we have mentioned might, of 
course, have been realized in a few hours by the expen- 
diture of a pound or two at the florist's ; but under 
such circumstances window gardening is but a pretty 
show. The point upon which we would insist is, that 
the flowers above mentioned were obtained at a cost of 
a few shillings in money, but at the expenditure of a 
little time and much enjoyable care. 

The room in which these floral pets were grown was 
used as an ordinary sitting-room, which had an open 
fire in it almost every day from autumn until the fol- 
lowing April. 

Dust being one of the greatest enemies to vegetable 
life, and as it will accumulate, even in the best regu- 
lated apartments, a systematic plan of removing all the 
plants into the scullery during each weekly "turn out" 
of the room was adopted. When below stairs the pots 
were stood for an hour or so in a bath of tepid water, 
that is to say, water which was not so cold as when 
drawn from the tap, but did not feel warm to the 
hand. While in the bath the plants received a thorough 
washing by being rained ove — so to speak, from the 
fine rose of a watering can. When the water had 

H 2 
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entirely soaked the ball of soil, the potis were taken out 
of the bath and allowed to drain, and when all dripping 
had ceased, they were returned to the sitting-room until 
" tub day" en me round again. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



ON GENERAL CARE. 



In growing plants in rooms and windows, one of the 
first things necessary for future success is to have the 
plants properly potted; those purchased from the florists 
are as a rule well attended to in this respect, but the 
true amateur will not be content with these only, he 
will require to grow things for himself, to strike cuttings, 
alter and re-arrange his stock, and perform all the work 
necessary to keep his flowers in health, strength, and 
vigorous growth. 

Where plants have been wintered in the house they 
will require careful attention during the month of 
March. When the weather is sufiiciently fine, the 
plants should be taken from their winter quarters ; if 
any dust has accumulated on the foliage, it should 
be carefully brushed off, and all dead or decaying leaves 
taken away. 

The plants sufiiciently hardy to bear the exposure, 
may be placed on the outer window-sill, but they must 
not be put out while there is an east wind blowing, nor 
left out all night, as cutting winds and night frosts 
will destroy plants in a few hours. The very best time 
to put the plants out for the first time in the season is 
when a warm gentle rain is falling. During the month 
of March preparations should be made for spring ^ttittj^s 
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the plants to be shifted should be watered thoroughly 
two days previous to the day the operation is to be per- 
formed, so that the soil may be in a moist state, 
neither wet nor dry ; the fresh compost should be in the 
same condition. 

If new pots arc to be used, let them be soaked in water 
an hour or two before the plants are put into them ; if the 
pots are old ones, they should be well washed, scrubbed, 
in fact, both inside and out. The drainage should be 
perfect, and every plant should have a pot provided for 
it suitable to its size. Over the hole in the centre of 
the base of the pot, a large piece of potsherd, or small 
oyster shell, should be placed, then smaller pieces of pots- 
herd, or small clean bits of broken brick, to the depth of 
at least an inch. 

The plant that is to be re-potted should be taken 
upside down in the left hand, the stem of the plant 
between the middle fingers, the edge of the pot gently 
tapped against the table edge, when the pot may be 
lifted up as easily as the extinguisher from a candle. 

The ball of earth around the plant must be examined. 
If full of healthy roots, the plant may be placed in a 
pot one size larger than that from which it has been 
taken ; the sides must be filled up with fresh soil, the 
drainage materials as already directed, having been 
placed in it. The ball of earth in the new pot should 
be covered to the depth of half an inch with fresh soil, 
leaving a depth, always, of half an inch at least below 
to run of the pot for watering. 

In the matter of soil, situation, and potting, plants 
require a great diversity of treatment; yet although these 
points are very essential in propagation, they are not 
vital in respect to plants purchased during their season 
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of bloom — ^fche cultivation, or rather, we should say, 
the after treatment, lies in a nutshell. 

They must receive water and air in plenty, but the 
supplies must be regulated according to the season and 
the nature of the plant. No plant should stand in saucers 
full of water, unless, indeed, it be musk, or the Indiarub- 
ber, in the height of summer, and then the absorption 
of moisture by leaves and stems and roots is so rapid 
that all the water is sucked up before it has had time 
to stagnate. With other subjects the plan is never to give 
water until the soil is dry, then give ample, sufficient to 
saturate every particle of soil, root and fibre. When the 
water has percolated through into the saucer, the latter 
should be at once emptied and replaced. 

Whenever the weath^r is passibly fine — that is to 
say, neither torrents of rain, nor frost, nor cutting winds, 
the plants should be placed out in the air, taking them 
in, as we have before said, in the — or towards — evening, 
light, warm showers at any time are beneficial to any 
plants. 

In cultivating plants in sitting rooms, there is great 
diversity of result. Here and there we find plants 
grown in windows thriving, flourishing, and forming the 
greatest ornament of the place, while in other windows 
no less favourably situated, we see exactly opposite 
results. 

Each cultivator has a plan of his or her own, but 
the great difference, which results in success or failure, 
is that one person's care and attention is systematic 
and regular, the other, fitful and haphazard. 

Whatever flowers may be selected for indoor growing, 
care should be exercised in discovering that they are suited 
to the situation in which they are to be placed. This must 
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be more particularly borne in mind in referring to those 
subjects which are to remain permanently in the house. 
Temporary occupants of the window garden may be of 
almost any description ; they being merely put there for 
a shoi-t season of bloom, are taken away as soon as that 
is over, and being placed out of doors in summer, or in 
^\^ greenhouse if in winter, more favourable positions 
for development, they soon recover the vigour they 
have lost in the vitiated atmosphere of a close room. 

It is in selecting plants which are to become perpetual 
ornaments of the window that the greatest care is 
necessary. 
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CHAPTEH XV. 



POPULAR PLANTS. 



Towards the end of February, the present long and 
varied display of popular plants begins to find a place 
in the florists' windows ; it is in fact an annual feast 
of flowers, when every one is struck with admiration at 
so much floral loveliness, and almost every one desires 
to make some of it their own. With ample means, 
this is of course a very simple matter ; in a few hours 
a bare room may be transformed by the aid of the 
florist into a very bower of beauty, but when this is 
accomplished the cost is not the only thing to be taken 
into account. Those who truly love and appreciate 
plants cannot help asking themselves : How long will it 
last? 

There are many reasons why it should be only a 
temporary glow. of colour. The aim of the grower has 
been to make his wares as attractive as possible, there- 
fore they have been, as a rule, brought to the zenith of 
their beauty, the full flush of their flowering, before 
being sold ; secondly, they have been taken from 
houses kept at a temperature exactly suited to their 
requirements, each class of plants being treated accord- 
ing to its nature ; thirdly, from the congenial atmo- 
sphere of the hothouse or carefully guarded greenhouse 
they have been taken to market, thence they are trans- 
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f erred to a drawing-room, where their requirements are 
never considered ; their wants are made subservient to 
a dozen different things, the appearance of the room, 
the arrangement of the furniture, the aesthetic tastes of 
the mistress, whose last thought would be to make her 
ideas of artistic or picturesque effect give place to the 
exigencies of plant life. Add to this the fact that half 
the purchasers (we speak well within bounds) know 
nothing whatever of the nature of the plants they buy, 
and can we be astonished that out of the thousands of 
beautiful plants sold in towns, few ever survive the 
summer season ! 

Now spring is the very time when many plants, 
distinguished by graceful form and glowing colours, 
come into bloom. These are instant favourites. Who 
can see the first flowering plant of Dielytra Spectabilis 
without wishing to place one in the window ? Who can 
observe unmoved the first fresh flowers of a clump of 
forced Lilies of the Yalley, or not desire to bec6me 
possessed of the finest and most delicate Azaleas, a dwarf 
Rhododendron, glowing with colour, a plant of elegant 
Palm, or the fairy-like fronds of a fine maiden hair 
Fern? 

All these and a host of others are popular plants, 
because they come early in the year ; they are fresh, 
they are beautiful, and they are bought by thousands, 
it seldom entering into the thought of the purchaser as 
to whether they are suited to window growth, or rather 
we should say without thought as to whether the 
window is a good place for them. 

Among one of the most popular of all is the Cineraria; 
perhaps it is the daisy-like form of the blossom that 
makes this plant so general a favourite. We have 
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heard it called sweet, a " darling flower/' and every 
endearing name that could possibly be bestowed, but 
alas, its beauty and the pleasure of its possessor have 
been both shortlived. Cinerarias are not good window 
plants. Asa rule they become infested with green fly, 
and their beauty lasts but a few days at the utmost. 

Azaleas and tender Rhododendrons are also very 
favourite plants, but has any one ever seen either grow 
in a sitting-room window ? They may, if purchased in 
bud, under favourable circumstances, finish out their 
season of bloom, but even so much as this is seldom 
the case. As a rule the half expanded buds drop ofF, 
and the plant itself begins to fade in a very short time. 

If Azaleas and Rhododendrons die quickly, hothouse 
Ferns and Palms, Mimosas, and a host of other delicately- 
reared, often unnaturally-forced subjects die much 
quicker ; but it must be fully understood we do not wish 
to ileter any one from purchasing these lovely if evan- 
escent children of the florist's art, all we desire to do is to 
warn them against building any expectations upon their 
growing and flourishing in a sitting-room. 

As floral decorations they are charming, as a means 
of giving direct and remunerative encouragement to the 
skilful labours of the gardener they are useful. We have 
heard of one lady who sends her footman down to 
Covent Garden Market, every Saturday, with a five 
pound note, wherewith to purchase floral treasures. He 
returns in a cab, laden with spoils, and having much 
the appearance, we should imagine, of an aristocratic 
jack-in-the-green. This is all well, of course, as a 
fashionable means of displaying wealth, but it has 
nothing whatever to do with a love of gardening. The 
lavish use of flowers in this way is but the outward 
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expression of that innate love of the beautiful common 
to all mankind. Those who admire flowers but would 
not raise a finger to call them into life, or prolong their 
existence for a day, is no nearer approach to being a 
horticulturist than the man who can admire a fine 
picture is to being an artist. 

The enthusiast, the amateur (accepting the word in 
its true meaning, as one who loves his occupation), 
whatever the paucity or prodigality of his resources, 
whether his care be expended on raising a plant from 
seed, or growing a rare collection of Orchids, he is the 
gardener ; it is he who feels the enjoyment of life, for 
he has "always something going forward," as Gray 
expresses it. He it is who has always something to hope 
for, a promise to he realised; and as we all know 
" promise is the very air o' the tune,'* it is the roseate 
flush which overspreads the sky at eve, making the present 
beautiful with the pleasant omen of a flood of sunshine 
on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

USE AND ABUSE OF WILD FLOWERS. 

There are differences in window as in all other forms 
of gardening ; and situation, aspect, and means, have as 
great an effect, and display as marked a difference in 
the result, in the limited space afforded by the window, 
as in the extensive grounds around the mansion. 

While window gardening becomes each year more 
widely spread, the more . marked becomes the distance 
between the window gardens of the rich and of the 
poor. To supply the wants of the former continents 
are explored, and greenhouses and hothouses ransacked, 
to find the most appropriate and hardiest plants, while 
the latter have but a minimum supply to depend upon ; 
for want of light, want of air, and want of means, 
restrict their ideas and their operations to the cultiva- 
tion of a few well known, easily obtained, and very 
hardy subjects. 

However, there is for every evil an attendant good. 
And if a window garden is obtained at a great expen- 
diture of time, trouble, and anxiety, it is likely to be, 
in the end, a source of far greater satisfaction than the 
elaborate arrangement of exotic plants which grace 
some Belgravian mansions, and which are replenished, 
at considerable cost, as often as the flowers fade, which 
happens very frequently during the summer months. 
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Between these two extremes axe many window 
gardens more or less tasteful, more or less expensive ; but 
it is possible to have and maintain a pretty and inte- 
resting window without any expense whatever. 

In our lanes and woods and fields are a number of 
plants, many of which will grow and flower well even 
in smoky London. Poremost among these is the prim- 
rose. The coy, half opened blossoms of the primrose 
and violet are truly sweet and doubly dear, as they are 
the first link in that chain which binds a floral garland 
round the year. 

The poetical allusions to the beauties of the seasons 
are especially numerous, the older poets perhaps 
excelling the modern ones in the praises of spring ; but 
this is scarcely to be wondered at, for the older writers 
drew their inspiration from nature, which was close 
at hand, while the present generation, if dwellers in a 
city, have to seek nature out in a few remote haunts, 
where she is allowed a little of the abandon and free 
play which is one of her greatest charms. 

A few strong plants of Primroses snatched from copse 
or meadow bank in early spring, or better still in autumn, 
with a good ball of the tenacious soil in which they 
love to grow, and placed in pots with plenty of drainage, 
will flower season after season, provided they have 
plenty of water given them, and are shaded during the 
hotest part of the day after Pebruary has passed. 

Violets are more chary of the change from their 
native habitat, but two or three pots of the wild scented 
purple, and beautiful wild white Violet, which is perhaps 
sweeter than the first, might be tried ; but in digging 
them up, care must be taken not to injure the roots, 
and as much soil as possible should be lifted with them. 
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enough in fact to fill the pot in which they are to be 
placed, unless similar suitable compost can be purchased 
— ^but the best plan is to bring some from where the 
plants are found growing. 

All the common hardy Ferns make graceful window 
plants, and grow and flourish with a minimum of 
trouble. What we have said in respect to Violets is as 
necessary in regard to Ferns ; soil that is natural to their 
growth, plenty of drainage, pots or pans of suitable size 
and ferns, if kept clean, and regularly watered, will 
flourish exceedingly well, producing even seed. 

With all window plants, it is a good plan to cover 
the surface of the soil in the pots with moss, it is far 
prettier to look upon than the bare soil, and is also the 
means of keeping it moist for a longer time. To prove 
its good effect, it is only necessary to place two plants, 
say primroses, as they flag quickest when water is 
wanting, side by side, let one have the soil covered 
neatly and closely over with moss, the other left bare, 
and it will be found that the plant which has the soil 
covered with moss will produce much finer flowers, con- 
tinue much longer in bloom, and require less water than 
the one without. 

There can be little doubt but that one of the greatest 
ornaments of the window garden is a collection of 
hardy Ferns. These plants are suitable either for 
indoor or outdoor cultivation. As the groundwork of a 
house garden, nothing is so useful nor so easy o{ 
growth, and those who wish to receive satisfaction 
from their gardening labours should be careful to obtain 
a good collection of hardy Ferns for outdoor vnndows, 
as well as more delicate varieties for indoor cultivation. 
These latter require a little more care in their manage- 
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ment, but it is quite worthily bestowed, for they 
impart elegance, grace, and beauty that cannot possibly 
be obtained by any arrangement of flowering plants 
alone. When so many people leave town during 
September, and seek the country for a holiday of a 
longer or shorter period, those who have any know- 
ledge of plants, combined with a habit of observation, 
will find no difficulty in obtaining a collection of Ferns, 
Sedums, and Saxifrages perfectly hardy, and suitable for 
growing in window gardens. 

In many of our favourite picturesque summer resorts, 
numbers of hardy Eerns are to be found for the seeking, 
and it cannot but add interest to the work of gardening, 
when the plants which we tend remind us of happy 
holiday hours and pleasant country rambles. 

In September aU our common ferns are in perfection, 
and a visit to their habitats, and a practical acquaint- 
ance with their form, size, and peculiarities, will give 
the amateur a better insight into their fitness for the 
window than pages of verbal description, or strings of 
botanical names hard to understand, and harder still to 
remember. 

Among the numerous varieties to be found in the 
woods, on old walls, and near shady watercourses, 
some suitable for windows are sure to be found, while 
large plants of the ordinary bracken of our commons 
may well be treasured for placing in pots or rustic 
boxes on balcony or window-sill. 

A good collection of ferns in a rustic stand of virgin 
cork and moss is in itself sufficient ornament in any 
window, but as some might think such a garden too cold 
and tame, we would suggest such a rustic stand being 
made, and as each season brings round some bright 
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particular flower, a few of these may be introduced 
among the ferns. The early Snowdrops will come up 
before the young green fronds of the ferns have 
appeared, but they will be ready to welcome the Prim- 
roses, and these darlings of the spring cannot have a 
more fitting setting than the graceful feathery fronds of 
the ferns which so often grow in the immediate vicinity 
of the pretty pale primrose. 

As the season from early spring advances, the desire 
to possess a pretty window garden becomes more and 
more ardent, and no matter what the situation may be, 
it becomes quite possible to gain the desired and 
desirable end by studying the aspect of the place and 
the nature of the plants to be grown in it. North, 
south, east, and west, no matter what the point of the 
compass, something may be found that will flourish. 
The direct rays of the sun, hour after hour, may injure 
one flower, while it imparts colour and strength to 
another. Thus ferns, which delight in moisture and 
shade, will grow in that cold window where geraniums 
and similar subjects refuse to bloom. As a bit of 
gorgeous colouring culled from the meadows in April 
and May, nothing will be found to excel Caltha Palus- 
tris, or Marsh Marigold. 

This is a far too little known indigenous beauty, that 
makes any water meadow lying open to the sun's eye 
a veritable field of cloth of gold ; one far more gorgeous, 
we would wager, than that on which Harry the Eighth 
met his French rival ; such a meadow there was, a few 
years since, near the town of Beading. It lay between 
the Kennett and Avon Canal, and a stream which went 
by the name of the "Holy Brook." To reach the meadow 
the latter had to be crossed by a wooden bridge, looking 
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up or dowii stream. The rivulet was quite darkened 
by the willows which were growing on each side, and 
almost crossed their branches over the peaceful waters 
that flowed beneath so gently, that, as they glided along 
in the deep still shadow of the branches overhead, they 
seemed to bear a fancied resemblance to that religious 
life which, passed in the shadow of obscurity, still is 
not barren of good works, but makes its influence for 
good felt far beyond the narrow limits in which it is 
itself confined. No sooner had we passed from beneath 
the shadow of willows than we came across a very 
blaze of splendour ; the footpath ran through a meadow, 
which, in very early spring, was literally carpeted with 
Caltha— the " May-buddes " of our ancestors, the May-baUs 
of the Lancashire peasants ; nor is the plant remarkable 
only for the golden gleam of its petals. These rise from out 
large fleshy green leaves, having much of the character 
of the leaves of the Water-lily, and are in themselves 
quite worthy of cultivation. Plants potted up for the 
sitting room must stand in saucers of water ; we have 
had them grow freely throughout the blooming season, 
and even seed in such a position. Myosotis Palustris, 
growing in the same localities, and quite as striking in 
masses from the clear inimitable blue of its petals, 
makes a splendid contrast to the Caltha. 

Where there is no means of growing Caltha and 
Myosotis, it is possible still to enjoy their beauty for a 
prolonged period by having them as cut flowers. By 
renewing the water every two or three days buds will 
develop the same as though in soil, and the flowers 
will seed. We have had them in a window in a group 
of ferns, &c., in this way for more than a month, and 
li fhey Jose in interest from being merely cut flowers 
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they gain in appearance, as we can group them as 
thickly and richly as we please, by having them placed 
closely together encircled by their own or other appro- 
priate foliage. 

Among other wildlings suitable for window growth, 
either indoors or out, we must not omit to mention the 
ever popular Moneywort, the Creeping Jenny of the 
plant hawker, the Lysimachia nummularia of plant 
catalogues. To name this is sufficient, as every one 
knows, and almost every one grows it. 

We have said every one knows the Creeping Jenny, 
but even those who do know, may not thoroughly 
appreciate it, if they are only acquainted with it in the 
stunted specimens seen growing in London. It is a 
l)lant that will live and flower almost anywhere and 
under all sorts of ill treatment, therefore few are 
aware how luxuriant it becomes when treated with a 
little bit of that care which is so ungrudgingly 
bestowed on exotic plants, which do not repay the cul- 
tivator with half the beauty of the homely Moneywort. 
It likes rich loamy soD, it likes moisture, it also likes 
plenty of sunshine, in its season, and it likes a position 
where it can allow its long bloOm-covered branches to 
hang down to any length it pleases. Planted in hang- 
ing baskets or rustic stands, suspended in balconies or 
areas, it is splendid, and for such positions we have 
nothing that can compare to it in brilliance of flower ; 
the well known Canary Creeper is too delicate for such 
exposed situations, and the beautiful ivy-leaved Grer- 
anium, which is mentioned elsewhere, is not so brilliant 
nor so hardy. 

Equally useful as trailing plants are the mdi33c^x^<s"5A. 
ground Ivy and the pretty 'Pe^^rf^^^'^'^'^* 'W!l«^>^*^ 
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bear smaller flowers than the Moncj-wort, both have 
pretty, if miniature blossoms, and the foliage of both is 
extremely beautiful. 

The leaves of the ground Ivy are roundish, much 
indented, and slightly hairy. In autumn they often 
change from green to all shades of reddish bronze, the 
flowers are of the most vivid blue, the growth in good 
soil is quite as luxuriant as that of the Creeping Jenny, 
and the plant sends out long trailing branches in an 
exactly similar manner. 

The foliage of the Pedlar's Basket is of the same form 
as that of the ground Ivy, but bright and glossy. It is 
found on old walls, and similar places. It is not so 
luxuriant as the two former, but quite deserves a pla^je 
in every window, either in a pot or in a hanging basket. 
It flowers profusely with delicate blossoms of a pale 
lilac tint. 

With the exception of the Common Bracken of our 
heaths and commons, all our native ferns may be 
cultivated in the house ; and those who have the oppor- 
tunity should certainly obtain a few plants, even should 
it be only those collected during an autumn holiday. 

We have said sufficient to prove that even our hedge- 
rows and fields may provide us with no mean amount 
of beauty for our window. Hosts of other flowers 
there are, among which some might bear transplanting 
into such close quarters, but the greater number, 
beautiful as they are in their native habitats, growing 
with the free grace of uncultured nature, would in a 
sitting-room look indeed like weeds, which is, as we 
have lately seen defined, merely a plant, however beau- 
tiful, out of place, where it is not wanted, and where 
something that is wanted would grow ; no, we will 
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name no more wildlings for fear they should come 
within this definition, or what is still more likely they 
should' refuse to live, which it has been said is always 
the case with the beautiful "Wood Anemone. We have 
had young plants taken up in the spring flower well in 
a room ; these were afterwards planted out in the open 
garden. It is a beautiful plant both in flower and 
foliage, and would make a desirable addition to the list 
of spring flowers, if it could be kept healthy from season 
to season. It is at least worthy of a trial. 

But while we would encourage the growth of our 
most suitable wildlings by all the means in our power, 
we would at the same time protest against the whole- 
sale destruction of the wild plants which goes on each 
succeeding season. 

As soon as the spring sun shines. Primroses and 
Violets deck with their sweet beauty every copse and 
hedgerow that is left in the open country ; but from 
many of their old habitats the ferns have almost disap- 
peared, and many of the most beautiful species are 
almost lost ; we hope, indeed may say believe, this can 
never be the case with the commoner but sweeter wild 
flowers of our woods, fields, and hedgerows. It would 
certainly need even a more determined raid than is now 
made by the young possessors of nimble fingers every 
season to eradicate the primrose from its favouritie 
home. 

We can but feel thankful that these, one of the 
commonest and most beautiful of the wildlings of 
nature, are scattered so profusely over the land that 
they are not likely to follow the fate of the ferns. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

ATTACHED C0N8ERVAT0KIB8. 

Althotjgh unheated, often indifferently built, many 
times at the rear of the dwelling, often with a north 
aspect ; still, under any or all of these disadvantages, 
the little square glass house that is now so often set 
a-peak the porch, at the front, or covering in 
a long line the balcony at the rear of a residence, is 
better than a mere window for plants. Had it no other 
advantage, the mere fact of the light coming from 
above, instead of altogether from the side, is in its 
favour. Once the light is favourable so much can be 
done, so many things can be grown, that would in a 
window be rendered ungraceful and unnatural from a 
distorted form of growth. 

Even a glass house, it may be thought, would have 
been useless during such a winter as we have just 
passed, for without fire heat frost would enter and 
and destroy everything in a night. Fortunately, however, 
frost may often be kept out without fires by hanging 
thick canvas, old baize, or any other easily obtained and 
handy covering between the glass and the plants. Such 
a protection can always be at hand, and by having 
strong hooks in the woodwork of the house, and strong 
rings in the squares of canvas, or whatever else is 
used, it might be put up and taken down in a few 
minutes. Even such slight protection as this saved 
many plants during the past winter. 
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All those plants which will do well iu a window, will, 
if frost ia kept out, do much better in a conservatory ; 
so many beautiful flowering shrubs only just require to 
be saved from having their roots frozen, or their foliage 
nipped throughout the coldest times of the year, that it 
were a pity a little trouble should not be taken to 
ensure their health, they will repay it tenfold with their 
beautiful blossoms in due season ; and only those who 
have tried can know how very much handsomer are 
the flowers, how much sweeter the perfume of plants 
that we have reared, than any that money can purchase 
from the most skilful of florists. 

All such subjects as we have already enumerated 
for the window are suitable for the conservatory, more 
especially the hard wooded descriptions, as Oranges, 
Myrtles, Camellias, &c. ; but, added to the long list 
useful in the window, there are others which from their 
size or climbing habit are most suitable in a glass 
structure, even though that be small. 

Plumbago Capensis, and Bignonia lladicans may be 
included in the latter, as well as the numerous splendid 
varieties of the Clematis and one or two of the Passion 
flowers, with the ever favorite Jasmines, especially 
Jasminum Grandiflorum. 

We would also suggest a trial of a plant or two of 
double flowered Pomegranate. This plant, common enough 
in France, is somewhat difiicult to obtain ; but the single 
variety is almost as beautiful. Hydrangeas, also, which 
soon outgrow the limits of a window, are exceedingly 
handsome in a conservatory ; and where all danger of 
frost is over for the season, many beautiful strong 
growing annuals and biennials may be reared in the 
miniature greenhouse. 
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Such conservatories, where they only receive the sun's 
light for a ver}* short time, either from being placed with 
a north aspect or being overshadowed by surrounding 
buildings, can be made exceedingly pretty with groups 
of Ferns, a collection of Sedums, Aloes, Cacti, hardy 
Palms, &c. 
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CHAPTER XYIII. 



ON INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT. 



As in a family there are certain general laws in respect 
to air, temperature, cleanliness and food to be observed, 
and vrhich are applicable to the household as a whole, so 
there are certain small distinctions to be made in regard 
to the treatment of persons individually. It is the same 
with our plants. As a whole they require warmth, mois- 
ture, air and food, but the quantities of these necessaries 
of existence vary with the nature of the plant, and 
must be regulated by the requirements of each plant. 

Aquatic and semi-aquatic plants may, during their 
season of growth, stand in water. Succulents vrill bear 
long seasons of drought unharmed. Plants, such as the 
Oleander, which come from the borders of rivers in the 
East, will require flooding with moisture at one time, 
while at another season the soil may be parched up by 
a powerful sun without injury. 

It is the same in respect to air as to water. A sudden 
change may be endured without any apparent ill effects 
by some hardy plants, while Camellias and other similar 
sensitive subjects drop their buds, droop their foliage, 
and suffer for weeks. 

Roses and sun flowers, especially the latter, are grate- 
ful for a large amoimt of plant food, administered in the 
form of liquid or other manure ; but the large doses which 
add to their robustness of constitution, facilitate their 
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blooming, and increase the size, richness of colour, and 
general beauty of the flowers, would kill many other 
subjects. The warmth, also, which is necessary to one 
is inimical to another. As soon as the March sun becomes 
bright and powerful, the snowdrops leave us rapidlj^ 
while the primrose courts its blaze in the open air. But 
place the primrose inside the room, where it gets both 
sunshine and Are heat, and it droops in an hour, while 
the rose and many other plants will only condescend to 
disclose their flowers in such congenial circumstances. 
We are compelled to be thus precise because we would 
impress upon the tyro in horticulture that thoughtful 
care of plants is sure to meet with a due reward. There 
are certain broad bases on which the treatment of the 
whole home garden may be founded, but there are 
nevertheless individual idiosyncrasies in vegetable 
nature that must be regarded, and much of the 
certainty of success depends upon the attention we pay 
to the apparently trifling differences in the nature of the 
plants we cultivate. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



ON ABEA GARDENS. 



At the present time when gardens proper are becoming 
more and more restricted in extent, and each house is 
being limited to an air space of a few feet square, either 
at the back or front, no apology is necessary for intro- 
ducing the subject of area gardens into a book of 
Household Horticulture. It is, or should be a consider- 
able, ever growing more considerable, branch of town 
horticulture, and in this respect is worthy of all the 
attention that can be devoted to it. 

The French, who have much more of an artistic 
taste diffused among them, and who are more ingenious 
than we are in finding a means of developing that taste, 
will beautify a place no matter how unlikely the spot, 
how unpromising the surroundings. To our more 
utilitarian ideas and less idealised tastes, the French 
conception of what is suitable and pretty often appears 
a caricature ; this is, or rather • was, nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the gardens of Central Paris, as 
doubtless will be remembered by many who rambled 

through the streets of that city some twenty-five years 
ago. 

It was nothing unusual in those days to come upon 

pai-ts of old Paris, where the houses were irregularly 

built, and where one out of many had a square plot of 

ground at the back, often surrounded on every side by 
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the many-storeyed dwellings common to the city, 
which plot of ground was called a garden, and certainly 
was the object of as much attention and as much 
enthusiastic admiration as though it had been a rural 
paradise. 

To give a vrai-iemhla'me of distance to such confined 
spots the dead walls were, where possible, hung with 
canvas, on which were painted trees, alleys, fountains, 
and many other of the entourages of a country mansion. 
Two such specimens of outdoor scenic effect remain 
ineffaceably impressed upon our memory, one opposite 
the side windows of a mansion in the ancient and 
aristocratic quarter of the Faubourg St Germain, the 
other in that narrowest and busiest part of Paris, the 
Hue du Temple. 

The gardens on canvas were but a ridiculous con- 
tinuation of a good idea — ^that of rendering the 
surroundings of home as pleasant and attractive as 
possible. 

It was the apparent, nay, glaring artificiality of the 
effect which spoilt the design. It was the theatre in 
daylight, where the sylvan groves and hanging gardens 
of tropical splendour, unaided by the glamour of gas- 
light, appeared tawdry, meaningless, and squalid when 
contrasted with one living plant, however insignificant, 
or one glimpse of real sky, however grey. 

The square of ground, the Parisian town gardens — 
by these we do not mean the ample spaces surround- 
ing the mansions of the Champs Elysees, but the 
limited areas at the backs of street houses which we in 
England should treat as back-yards — were laid out and 
planted as miniature pleasure grounds ; liliputian 
borders contained as many plants as could be crammed 
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into them, and diminutive paths gave access to the 
beds. 

In some a large tree afforded shade from the sun's 
rays, in hot weather, and a miniature fountain threw 
up a thread-like jet of water at stated intervals ; where 
space permitted, a small — very small summer house 
was erected, and beneath the generally clear sky of 
even the most crowded localities of Paris the happy 
proprietors of such gardens would take their meals al 
fresco^ undeterred by the thought that they were over- 
looked by numerous neighbours. The borders were 
never bare of suitable plants. The nearest marche aux 
fleurs supplied at little cost a constant succession of 
flowers in pots, which, being sunk into the ground, 
were removable at pleasure, and were never allowed 
to remain for one day after the beauty of their 
bloom was past. 

Thus the tiny garden was always fresh and gay, and 
it was possible to leave it one evening full of the summer 
denizens of the parterre and rise the following morning to 
find it occupied by a brilliant display of autumn asters. 

The most permanent occupants in such gardens were 
the plants in tubs, which placed under cover during 
winter were again brought out each spring, and cer- 
tainly gave a charm to the otherwise rather artificial 
aspect of the whole ; these plants in tubs consisted of 
Orange trees. Myrtles, Oleanders and double flowering 
Pomegranate. 

A little of the adornment of back premises and other- 
wise unsightly spots so common in France might surely 
be attempted with success in England ; it is certain 
there is a fast spreading love for flowers being diffused 
among the people here, and nothing could better tend 
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to a tme appreciation of the value of plants in towns 
than a practical illustration of their worth for masking 
unsightly brick walls, covering mounds of rubbish with 
verdure, and giving the interest of life and beauty to 
otherwise dreary paved courts and dingy backyards. 

It is of course impossible to grow plants in the often 
unsuitable soil, and beneath the soot thickened atmo- 
sphere of large towns, with the same facility as in the 
congenial surroundings of the open country ; but here 
and there we find startling evidence of what has been 
done ; and it is certain, with a better knowledge of the 
requirements of vegetation and truer discrimination in 
the selection of subjects, much more might be accom- 
plished. 

The rearing of young and tender subjects in densely 
populated districts should never be attempted; the 
vitiated air of cities, which has no apparent effect upon 
the matured constitution of adult men and women, 
chokes up the tender breathing organs of the young, 
causing sickly, stunted growth, and even death. 

So it is with plants. Healthy, well-established, robust 
specimens will live and thrive in London with a little 
care, while young and tender subjects will linger only 
through a living death for a few weeks, perhaps months, 
and succumb prematurely; therefore it is advisable that 
all attempting town gardening should, as far as possible, 
copy our continental neighbours in having as many 
good-sized specimens of suitable evergreens, &c., as 
practicable, in tubs or pots.. 

Such plants as the Orange, the Oleander, the Myrtle 
and the Pomegranate, will require shelter during winter. 
But this is seldom a matter of great difficulty, as there 
is generally an outhouse or other convenient place about 
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the dwelling where frost cannot penetrate, in which such 
things can be wintered during the severe months of the 
year ; then we have a long list of hardy evergreen and 
deciduous shrubs, which can be left out-of-doors all the 
year round. 

During spring, summer, and autumn, interest and 
variety might be added to the arrangement by the 
introduction of annuals and other flowering plants 
grown in pots. These can be arranged in many different 
ways to hide the pots. 

Any plants requiring shade and moisture will do 
well in an area. The Common Bracken of our woods 
and commons, planted in tubs or boxes, makes a 
splendid plant; Creeping Jenny in pots, boxes, or baskets, 
will grow rapidly, and, hanging down, make a verdant 
and flower}' show for the best part of the year. There 
are also other wildlings quite as beautiful and quite as 
free growing, if not so showy as the Creeping Jenny ; 
the ground Ivy for example, with its handsome foliage 
of all tints from green to deep bronze, and its intensely 
blue blossoms which renders many a country hedge- 
row bank so beautiful during summer. A few plants 
taken up and potted would be found very useful and 
suitable for cultivating in an area garden. Also the 
Germander Speedwell is- excellent for the purpose, 
although the individual flowers last but a short time, 
to which may be added the pretty little simple Pedlar's 
Basket, which may be found in a wild state on almost 
all old walls, in company with different mosses. The 
flowers of the Pedlar's Basket are somewhat incon- 
spicuous, but the foliage is very beautiful, and the 
trailing habit of growth of the plant makes it exceed- 
ingly useful for hanging baskets, windows, &c. Stone- 
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crop is a verj- good subject for the area garden, and if 
at the time of planting it in a pot — which is best done 
in Autumn — a few Crocus bulbs are introduced three 
inches below the surface, these in the spring will come 
through the green cushion of Stonecrop and be highly 
ornamental in their emerald setting. 

However, as all areas are not alike, either as regards 
size or aspect, it were as well to consider this very 
important factor before completing any plans for 
planting. 

Should the aspect be a sunny one, shrubs in large 
pots or tubs should certainly have a place in it, if there 
is any convenience for keeping them indoors in winter ; 
they may consist of some of our most beautiful half 
hardy flowering shrubs, such as already named for the 
window and conservatory, where they must remain 
in their quarters all winter. Hardy evergreens should 
be selected, many of which are bright and beautiful. 
The common Laurel, the cheerful Ancuba Japonica, the 
Sweet Bay, the Euonymous, plain and variegated, the 
Berberis, and last, if not least, the invaluable Laures- 
tinus. Such are a few named at random from memory ; 
many others there are, but those mentioned are the 
most suitable for town culture, because their smooth 
and glossy foliage is brilliantly beautiful after every 
shower of rain or every thorough washing easily given 
through a hose or syringe. 

Trailing plants and other things in pots and boxes 
will do well in such a situation. We have seen two 
such area gardens in the west end of London, that 
during summer were excellent iastances of how much 
may be done even in unpromising situations. Ivy 
Geraniums, Scarlet, White, and Pink Geraniums, 
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Lobelia, Nasturtium tall and dwarf, Tropeolum Canari- 
euse, almost everthing, in fact, which will grow in 
cities was there, and a very charming picture they 
presented — a very oasis of floral beauty in a desert of 
bricks and mortar. 

Thus, even in our climate, less sunny than that of 
France, it would surely be possible to introduce some 
modification of the present barren austerity of our 
areas and back yards, and yet not quite emulate the 
outre pretentious town gardening of Paris, with its 
painted perspectives, which are only ridiculous, and its 
mxdtum in parvo embellishments, which are simply 
childish. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



LILIES AND PALMS. 



There is something so suggestive of beauty and fresh- 
ness in the very names of Lilies and Palms, that all who 
have the slightest taste for horticulture generally desire 
to possess as many as possible of these lovely plants, 
nor do they appear to be cultivated for the sake of their 
delicate beauty, nor their stately elegance only, senti- 
ment has doubtless much to do with their universal 
appreciation. Perhaps the first serious thought that 
enters the young mind is aroused by the words of the 
admonition, " Consider the lilies how they grow, they 
toil not neither do they spin ; yet Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these" — and in Eng- 
land at least we fancy the lowly Lily of the Yale is the 
one which fijst suggests itself to the childish imagina- 
tion, which cannot but be struck by the apparent 
strangeness of the comparison. Modesty and humility 
are more the attributes of the unobtrusively sweet Lily 
of the Yalley, but wider experience teaches us that the 
comparison was as true as it was beautiful ; for the lilies 
of the East are indeed magnificent, clothed in gorgeous 
colours, more diversely and richly beautiful in their 
texture than anything the brain of man could design, 
or the hand of man execute. 
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From tliu East, too, come those magaiflcent Palms, 
many of which we are making almost our own, iuui-ing 
them to our less suimy laud and colder clime by slow- 
degree*. 

The imagiuation, or memory rather, adds also to our 
itdmiration of these gi'aceful children of the v 
kingdom; for they are pictured by pencil and pen ii 
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stories of Eastern life, and the taD stately palms are 
the never failing beacons that point out where water 
is to be found, when crossing the sterile desert. 

In naming Lilies, or rather we should say Lily-like 
plants, for window cultivation, we speak of them as 
Lilies, because they present themselves to amateurs as 
belonging to that class. Any attemptto enter into minute 
botanical distinctions would, we fear, result in inextri- 
cable confusion : therefore we shall include in this 
chapter those particular flowers which those uninitiated 
in the mysteries of botany call Lilies. 

Among the best known are the Yallota Purpurea, or 
Scarborough Lily, and the Bella Donna, or Guernsey 
Lilv. The former is indeed one of the showiest and most 
easily cultivated of all our window plants. Being 
evergreen, the bulb should not be taken out of the pot 
even after flowering, but the plant may be placed in a 
cooler, and less sunny situation for the season of rest 
during winter; but although comparatively quiescent, the 
plant must not be forgotten, but will require an adequate 
supply of water throughout the year. 

As the summer advances, the pots of Vallota should 
have the soil top-dressed with fresh compost, and 
slightly manured. About the middle of July the plants 
may be allowed to go dry for a short time, until the 
flower heads are seen coming up. When these appear, 
watering may be again commenced, and sufficient 
supplies continued while the plant perfects its flower. 
Weak liquid manure may be occasionall)' substituted 
for clear water. 

Kerine Sarniensis, the Guernsey Lily, often called 
"The Bella Donna,*' although there is another Lily, 
Amaryllis Bella Donna, imported from the Cape, cannot 
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be said to be cultivated here at all, as the bulbs are im- 
ported when in bud. All we have to do is to provide 
suitable spot* in which they may expand and display 
their blooms to the greatest advantage. The bulbs should 
be planted in good light loam as soon as i)ossible after 
purchasing. They are imi)orted during the months of 
August and September. As the Guernsey Lily is leaf- 
less at the time of flowering, it should be so placed in 
the window that the entourage of foliage supplied by 
ferns, etc., shall serve as a foil to the brilliant beauty 
of the rose-coloured petals of the flower. 

Although not so commonly seen in windows as the 
two former, Lilium Speciosum, more commonly known 
as L. Lancifolium, is quite as easily grown, and though 
not so showy as the Yallota, is quite as beautiful, and 
more interesting, in that there are many varieties ; the 
height (five feet) of some rendering them unsuitable 
for windows, those best adapted for pot culture are 
Lilium Speciosum Album, L. S. Punctatum, L. S. 
lloseum, and L. S. llubrum. 

Lilium Thunbergianum, although not generally 
grown in sitting rooms, is well worthy a place in any 
window sufficiently large to admit of its being grown 
with good effect. The colours are very showy, ranging 
through many tints of orange, red and yellow. It bears 
its flowers in clusters of five to seven. It blooms in the 
open garden in June, anticipating this date by a few 
days when reared under grass. Lilium Tenuifolium 
is a pretty delicate plant, bearing bright scarlet flowers 
on very slender stems. The cultivation of this latter is 
rendered doubly interesting from the fact, that it may 
be reared from seed, and flowers the second year after 
sovring. Many of the Cape bulbs are excellent for xjot 
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culture. Ixias and Tritoneas are quite hardy. If the 
hulbs are kept in a dry place during winter, the season 
of flower is from May to the end of June, for Ixias. 
Tritonia Aurea blooms in the autumn, Tritonia Squalida 
in early summer. 

Triteleia Uni flora and Tigridia Pavonia are pretty- 
dwarf species from America. Like all other lilies they 
are very easily cultivated, and like almost all others, 
require to be kept very dry during winter. 

But we must not dismiss this class of plants without 
alluding to the Irises, the dwarfer varieties of which 
are excellent household plants, such as Iris Pumila, 
Iris Pavonia, and Iris Persica, as well as the verj- 
popular Iris f oetidissima ; this latter is known to almos t 
every one, as it is sold in great numbers in Covent 
Garden, not for its flowers which are insignificant, but 
for its bright red seeds, these are often used for Christ- 
mas decorations, the three first named Irises are 
charming plants, and beautiful additions to the flowers 
of any window garden as are also two very favourite 
old window plants that appear, unfortunately for us, to 
be falling somewhat out of favour. These are the Lilj- 
of the Nile and the African Lily. 

These are the names known in past years to the 
amateur gardener, but they go by many others now ; 
the first is called Calla, or Hichardia, Arum Ethiopicum, 
and Trumpet Lily. To our mind none of these are bo 
applicable nor so suggestive as the old fashioned title, 
Lily of the Nile. It suggests the habitat of the plant, 
and, as we have already said of the Oleander, thereby 
suggests much of the manner in which it should be 
treated. Every one who ever gives a thought to flowers 
at all is sure to know and appreciate its superb beauty 
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of flower and leaf, those who have never seen it, could 
never realise its magnificence from any verbal picture of 
its beauty ; suffice it to say that as it is one of, if not 
the most beautiful of window plants, so is it one of the, 
if not the most easily cultivated of the whole. It 
may stand in a saucer of water during summer, requires 
moisture throughout the year, regulated in quantity 
according to dryness of soil or coldness of the season. 

The African Lily, Agapanthus XJmbellatus, is not so 
striking as the former, nevertheless it is a splendid pot 
plant, invaluable for the beautiful blue colour of its 
large clustered head of blossoms ; for in the list of plants 
for indoor cultivation, blue is less common than red 
and yellow. Another capital quality which belongs to 
the African Lily is this, it requires no window space 
during winter, but may be set on one side, in an 
unused room, or even a cellar, anywhere, in fact, where 
it will be dry and guarded against frost ; or it may be 
kept in the sitting-room or conservatory through- 
out the year, still allowing it to go very dry during 
winter. 

But beyond all these Lilies glowing with colour and 
recognizable by all who can distinguish one flower from 
another, there is one more lily which few would take 
to belong to so bright and gorgeous a family. In this 
again we may liken the flowers and plants to the human 
family, for even among the latter do we not see families 
of handsome, strong, and instantly attractive boys and 
girls, while almost unnoticed, certainly not seeming to be 
a part of them, is a poor, pale, diminutive creature, whose 
mean appearance and homely manner are only remark- 
able from the contrast they present to the glowing 
health and beauty of the others? 
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Such a part does the Aspidistra elatior, (Fig, 4) 
play among the lilies. It is a lily, with so few of the 
popular characteristic of these plants, that none save 
experts would take it to belong to the family, yet though 
it boast no gorgeous flowers, nor fragrant perfume to 
attract attention, it takes to perfection the character of 
the homely, common, useful member of the family, and 
one of its more gorgeous sisterhood had better be spared 
from a collection of town window plants than our 
Aspidistra, for it bears an abundant wealth of Dracaena- 
like foliage, remains green all [the year and flourishes, 
and grows and increases with a very minimum of 
care. 

It certainly flowers, but the blooms are little cup- 
like brown flowers which grow at the base of the stem, 
inconspicuous, and of little account ; it is useful for the 
foliage alone, which is ample, bright, and easily kept clean. 
It requires similar treatment to that advised for other 
lilies, but bears with patience a far greater amount of 
neglect. It is propagated by offsets, which come in 
great numbers. 

In our list of Lilies, last, and least in point of size, 
comes the universal favorite " Lily of the Yalley." To 
ensure early blooms, a few clumps should be obtained 
in early autumn, one clump in each five inch pot, (a 
five-inch pot it were perhaps as well to inform the 
uninitiated is a flower pot five inches in diameter.) As 
soon as potted, they should be buried in the ground. 
Where there is no garden, a cellar may be utilised, and 
the garden ground rej^laced by a deep wooden box fuU 
of good soil. In this the newly jiotted plants must be 
buried, and remain until a short time before they are 
required to bloom. 
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The great difficulty in flowering forced Lilies of the 
Valley in rooms is the dry atmosphere, but a Wardian 
case or Mailing's patent might either be utilised for the 
purix)se. AVhere these are too expensive, a large glass 
shade, such as is used for Ferns, might be employed to 
advantage. Warmth and moisture are the points to be 
attended to ; each pot must be surrounded by a thick 
layer of damp moss. The French excel in forcing the 
Lilies of the Valley, and large importations of clumps 
just bursting into bloom are brought to the English 
markets, beginning at Christmas and continuing for 
many weeks. 

Young Palm trees are among some of the most 
elegant plants for diawing-rooms. To keep such as are 
hardy enough to live in sitting-rooms in health, daily 
washing of the foliage is necessary ; where this is con- 
sidered to involve too much trouble, their cultivation 
should not be attempted. 

Among those which may be employed in household 
decoration, are Acanthophoenix Crinita, Cocos Weddelli- 
ana, Corypha Australis, the hardy Fan Palm of Australia, 
Ptychosperma Alexandroe, and Phoenix lleclinata. 
These are all ordinary ornamental Palms, very beauti- 
ful and very easily grown, with regular attention to 
their wants. We have only two objections to these 
really beautiful plants. The first is that we know of no 
English easily learnt household names for them, and 
the second is, that they are so commonly employed for 
dinner table and ball-room decorations, that we know 
the stereotyped style of Floral embellishment that will 
greet us at each evening party we go to, as well as if 
it were made up of artificial plants, lent out, like the 
plate and glass, on hire for the night. 
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Single specimens of young Palms, growing in oonser- 
vatories or rooms, are, as we have already said, when 
fresh, green, and healthy, charming additions to the 
floral furnishing of the apartment. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

0^ CUT FLOWERS AND TABLE DECORATIONS. 

For those who have a natural love for flowers — and few 
have not — the window garden is in towns often the only 
resource of the cultivator. There are great disparities 
to be found in window gardens, but want of success is 
not always due to want of skill on the part of the cul- 
tivator, it arises as often as not from the form and 
situation of the window itself. 

The present style of building greatly favours the 
cultivation of plants both within doors and without. 

Nothing, except a properly constructed and heated 
plant house, could be better for ordinary flowers than 
the capacious, light bay windows of well built cottages 
and modem villas ; in such window gardening takes 
its best and most satisfactory form. 

There are, however, in London and some of our more 
ancient towns, houses that are built as though air and light 
were not necessaries of existence, with narrow windows, 
without sills either inside or out ; these are the very 
rooms which most require brightening up with flowers, 
but these it is which are in general barren of all attempts 
at floral ornament. Unpromising as the situation is, 
and unlikely though it might be that plants would 
thrive in such uncongenial quarters, still a compromise 
is possible; and where a flower garden of growing plants 
cannot be formed with any ho^^ ol «Q5i.^'^'«fc»^ ^ ^^ssc^ 
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pleasing arrangement may be made with Ferns and cut 
flowers. 

Among the great numbers of hardy and half hardy 
Ferns now brought to market, many will grow in rooms 
with a very slight amount of care, the essential points 
to be ensured being suitable soil, thorough drainage, 
ample supplies of water when needed, either in summer 
or winter. The atmosphere of a living room with a con- 
stant fire soon becomes too dry for Ferns, unless they 
are kept watered over head as well as at the roots. 

Ferns tastefully arranged on an occasional table in a 
window, may have a vase, or vases of cut flowers, intro- 
duced among them to impart warmth and colour. 
Almost any bright flowers that can be obtained in 
suflicient quantity will do for the purpose, some are 
especially suitable, from the length of time they retain 
their beauty. Myosotis Palustris, the charming tra- 
ditional Forget-me-not of our river banks, and Caltha 
Palustris, the marsh Marigold of our fields, are among 
these latter. They grow in damp, indeed, wet places, 
and when the stems are cut, and placed in water, the 
buds will continue to expand ; and if the water is 
renewed as often as required, they will remain in beauty 
for three weeks, or longer. 

Daffodils are very suited to the same purpose. The 
single wild one is quite as pretty in such a position as 
the double garden variety ; in fact there is a long list 
of wildlings that serve the purpose of cut flowers, and 
last quite as long in beauty as garden and greenhouse 
favourites. 

The wild yellow Iris of sluggish streams and pools is 
magnificent as a cut flower. It may be used with foliage 
alone, or it may be intermingled with the ordinary blue 
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Iris of our gardens. There are many shades of colour 
among the varieties of Iris Germanica. White, or rather 
pearly grey, and blue are the most commonly seen, but 
they range through all shades of blue and purple, then 
from golden yellow to deep bronze, mauve, in fact more 
than we can specify ; but they are all beautiful, and of 
splendid effect when employed in masses as cut 
flowers. 

In grouping flowers and foliage for any decorative 
purpose whatever, whether it be to fill a single vase 
for the study, or many receptacles of divers shapes 
and sizes for the decoration of magnificently appointed 
dinners and suppers, one point must not be forgotten, 
that the best effect is always to be obtained by a mono- 
tone. No matter what the prevailing colour, whether 
blue, red, orange, or even white, one is as beautiful as 
the other, if tastefully arranged with foliage. In some 
instances two colours may be effectively employed, 
as for instance monthly or other delicate pink 
Roses and blue Forget-me-nots, Honeysuckle and 
Forget-me-nots, Wild Hawthorn and Forget-me-not, 
Honeysuckle and Hawthorn make a charming combina- 
tion, so do Roses and Honeysuckle ; the great point to 
be avoided is glaring contrasts of colour, and a fritter- 
ing away of beauty by an admixture of different flowers, 
which are each beautiful singly, but massed together in 
vases and bouquets, without any artistic, discriminating 
taste in the arrangement, only api)ear like pretty 
weeds. 

Such floral decorations were much more general in 
our young days. We retain a very vivid recollection of 
the Fositi the north country farmers' wives used to bring 
to market on the top of the baskets of early Goose- 
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berries. Bouquet was a word not yet introduced into 
the vocabulary of these homely folk, the artistic worship 
of Lilies and Sunflowers had not then been evolved out 
of some aesthetic brain. A Posy was a collection of 
the old fashioned simple flowers of the homestead gar- 
den, while a nosegay represented the flne exotics of the 
greenhouse and conservatory. 

Such wonderful things as these Posies were, too: 
great bunches of Wallflowers, Pinks, Bachelor's Buttons, 
Polyanthuses, Columbines, Rose Campion, called in 
their vernacular, " Lamhi lugsJ^ (We may as well explain 
that lugs is the north country word for ears, and that 
the Rose Campion has, no doubt, gained its not very 
elegant appellation from the character of the foliage, 
which is covered with white down, and does, in fact, 
much resemble lambs' ears in its general character.) 
Every handful of flowers that was to form a market 
posy was backed up with greenery, no matter what its 
form or tint ; Rosemary was commonly used for the 
purpose, Sage was not always despised. From such 
bouquets we have taken out bunches of Lemon and 
common Thyme, and many other sweet herbs ; the 
sellers' object being to get as many posies made up each 
Friday evening as she possibly could, out of the limited 
number of flowers in her garden. A dozen meant a 
a silver shilling in the gude wife's pocket, and shilHngs, 
we cannot help thinking, were more dearly prized in 
those days ; but if the maker up was clever in getting 
much out of Httle, the purchaser was no less practised 
in detecting at a glance those posies which had a dis- 
proportionate amount of "padding," and many a friendly 
discussion went on as to whether it was fair to put into 
a bunch of flowers such a Yery large amount of *' green 
stuff." 
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The friendly strife generally ended by the purchaser 
getting the flowers for a penny, this was the received 
market price, but twopence was always asked at the 
commencement of sale; the farmer's wife generally 
concluded by saying she couldn't haggle over a penny, 
for " th' maister would be coming home from th' hay 
market, and he must not be kept waiting one minute." 
She was reckoned a bad saleswoman, indeed, who had 
not disposed of the whole of her wares, eggs, butter, 
curds, fruit, or flowers before mid-day, and the laggard 
housewife who did not reach the market before that 
hour had to go to the shops, and was fain to do without 
fresh country produce for one week at least. 

The fresh, pleasant faces of the comely Lancashire 
witches, as they sat behind their improvised stalls set 
out with baskets of delicate butter, great cabbage-leaves 
full of fresh curd, and dozens of clean, new-laid eggs, 
were in themselves as pleasant a picture as one need 
wish to look upon, and it lingers the more lovingly in the 
memory from the fact that we ne'er shall look upon the 
like again. The days when farmers' wives and daughters 
stood in the weekly market are of the past, so, too, are the 
posies flattened out like fans, and the vases of a similar 
shape, which stood at each corner of the mantel-piece 
to receive them. 

In the way of arranging flowers and foliage, we 
have certainly gone on to better things. The frightful 
staring china vases, gaudily painted with unmeaning 
misrepresentations of flowers and fruit, have disappeared 
with the posies that were just of a form to stand up- 
right in them ; and if we sometimes mock at the artistic 
mania which first taught us to discard the false and 
vulgar for the true and beautiful, we still are ready 
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to acknowledge that we owe to it much of the present 
taste, which prefers simple beauty to mere lavish 
display. But to return to our cut flowers. Whatever 
the blossoms employed there must be a ground-work 
of foliage, and this should, where possible, be in keeping 
with the nature of the flowers. 

Our first floral decoration of the year, culled from 
the open ground, almost invariably consists of Snow- 
drops, and the young leaves of the wild Parsnip, known 
locally as Cow Parsley. The foliage is very fernlike in 
growth, and forms, we think, a fitting entourage for 
the Snowdrops, which are gathered from the same 
meadow where the wild Parsnip flourishes. 

Our earliest bunch of Daffodils is set in an epergne 
on a basis of wild arum leaves ; the common lords 
and ladies, or Cuckoo point or pint, of the village 
children. 

The deeply-lobed foliage of one of our commonest 
Ranunculuses'" is invaluable as a setting for almost any 
flower. We use it largely in the primrose season. It is 
of a deep green, often spotted with brown, and towards 
midsummer the whole leaf becomes tinged with a deep 
bronzy tint. 

The various shades of orange, yellow, and red, merg- 
ing by imperceptible degrees into each other, in our 
garden Nasturtiums are magnificent for table decoration, 
combined with the autumn foliage of the Virginia 
Creeper, as it changes from green to vivid scarlet ; they 
form in combination the richest and most gorgeous 
floral decoration for the dinner table, and one which is 
within the reach of everybody. 

In the spring, the bright golden blossoms of the 
Coltsfoot combined with suitable foliage makes a 
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seasonable decoration, and one that has much of the 
brightness of the young year about it. 

A bunch of wood Anemones, surrounded by its own 
leaves, makes a charming vase, or epergne ; in fact, we 
might cull from our woods and lanes, during a summer 
ramble, more beautiful flowers and foliage than we 
should be able to employ for decorative purposes on our 
return home. And if uncultivated nature provides us 
with so many, the garden does no less, not, perhaps, 
in such abundant quality, but in greater variety of 
shades, so that by emplojring them we can have greater 
change. 

The fashion of placing flowers and the form of the 
receptacles in which they are placed are changed or 
modified each season, but it is well to bear in mind 
that all the flowers should be as lasting as possible. 
Ephemeral blooms that drop their petals almost as soon 
as they are cut are worthless, however beautiful. The 
flowers and foliage should be lightly placed in the glass, 
and should two colours be used, the one should lighten 
up, not detract from the other ; also, there should be 
more foliage than flowers. 

We remember to have seen a table at a flower show, 
laid out by a nobleman's gardener, of which the de- 
coration consisted of cut roses of all shades. These were 
set in sand in small glasses made for the purpose. The 
effect was heavy and laboured, and only caused one to 
regret that so many lovely flowers should have been 
wasted on anything so ugly. The first prize was taken 
by a lady for a light, elegant, airy — if we may so employ 
the term — arrangement of half-opened China Roses, 
Forget-me-nots, and Maiden-hair Ferns. The greater 
number of the fiowers were in glasses about as long 

L 
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and thick as a finger ; there was a plain glass epergne 
with the same flowers for the centre piece. 

Wo give these as being the extremes of two styles. 
Any modification of them can be made according to 
individual taste, and the means of satisfying it at 
command. 
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CHAPTEE XXII. 



HOUSETOP GABDENS. 



The formation of the roof of the greater number of our 
dwellings is such as to prevent the possibility of making 
a garden on it, but every here and there are houses 
differently constructed, with flat surfaces, leaded over, 
and gutters to carry off the rain, these are the very 
places for housetop gardens, airy elevated spots, not the 
least of their charms being that they are beyond the 
ken of idle passers by. 

Numbers of our hardier garden plants will grow in 
pots and boxes in these lofty pleasure grounds, and 
may be made a very bower of greenery by the aid of 
such rapid-growing plants as Virginia Creeper, Ivy, &c. 
Bright flowers, too, will expand their blooms, and sweet 
scented ones diffuse their fragrance even in neighbourly 
contact with London chimneys. Such a garden is no 
chimera of an imaginative brain, it is in many parts of 
London an actual fact ; such a garden was for some 
time, a pleasing daily point of observation, and an 
evidence of what perseverance can accomplish with 
small means. 

The houses in Bloomsbury are pretty closely packed 
together, and we learn that one housetop garden was 
situated at the top of a model-lodging house in that 
district. We can well believe it was not in the airiest 

L 2 
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part of that district, nor in a position particularly plea- 
sant to plant life, yet in this unpromising spot care and 
industry had reared a veritable garden of flowers and 
foliage, and made the otherwise unsightly leads a 
really pretty place to contemplate. We did not see the 
process of creating this garden, we only saw it when 
the plants were fully grown, and in flower, and the 
following made up as near as we can remember the 
list : First, as being about the last thing we should 
have expected to see in such a garden, was a fine 
plant of maize, its splendid ribbon like foliage looking 
as fresh and green as any grown in Hyde Park, three 
or four really tall handsome annual sunflowers in full 
bloom and fine foliage. Creeping Jenny — the ever popular, 
ubiquitous Creeping Jenny — was in abundance, two or 
three plants of Scarlet Geranium, the same of Musk 
and Lobelia, with two or three boxes of Mignonette, 
completed a display of which the cultivator had a 
right to be proud. 

If so much could be done in such a place, what 
might not be effected with larger means ? We will not 
go so far as a writer in Once a Week^ some twenty 
years since, who suggested that every residence in 
London might have a glass structure on the top, and 
that by some mechanical contrivance the lady of the 
house should water her plants, not by hand, but by 
art without labour, a process as easy as ringing a bell, 
doing the work at once. 

The writer, we imagine, must have had strange 
notions respecting the cultivation of flowers if he 
imagined that mere periodical showers, given to all 
plants alike, would ensure their well-being. Nor can 
we imagine any great amouTLt oi ^l^^wie to be 
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obtained by the practice of an art which would, under 
such circumstances, be merely mechanicaL By all 
means let us have plant-houses, and fruit-houses, too, 
on the tops of our dwellings, if possible ; but let the 
living plants be trained into beauty and productiveness 
by the thoughtful and discriminating care of a gar- 
dener, iviih a mind. 

The same imaginative writer proceeds to speak of 
the dinner-parties, supper-parties, and open-air dinners 
(aftemoon-tea was not, at that time) that might be 
given in these gardens ; and goes on to say, " nothing 
could be conceived more beautiful than the enormous 
expanse of London-roofs covered with shrubs and 
flowers." Perhaps so, but the writer quite forgets to 
tell us how such a grand conception is to be realized in 
actual fact. Nor, when he talks of roofing London 
with glass-houses, does he ever take into account the 
expenditure involved in such a change. 

Such Utopian ideas are very well in print, but at 
present we may content ourselves with house-top gar- 
dens of more modest pretensions, taking, as a guide 
as to what will grow, the list of plants given previously 
for town areas, bearing in mind the fact that whereas 
plants in areas are liable to get less air than is neces- 
sary for their health, plants on house-tops are just as 
likely to get more than is good for them. 

To prevent the tenderer plants being cut by the wind, 
it is a good plan to surround the roof with a fencing of 
rather fine octagon wire ; up this Ivy and Virginia- 
Creeper can be trained. It forms a pretty verdant 
screen, and affords a slight protection for Geraniums 
and similar half-hardy plants. 

Where expense is no object, green-houaea ou the vooi 
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are as useful as elsewhere. In them anything will 
grow that would grow in any similar structure on the 
ground, and we have read of grapes and strawberries 
grown to perfection in such a house on the roof of 
a dwelling, either in, or near, Cheapside. 
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CHAPTER XXni. 



TJBE AND ORNAMENT. 



In the long list of plants capable of being grown in 
rooms, there are a few which may be considered useful 
as well as ornamental It is true they are not often 
cultivated in windows, but this is a small matter ; 
there are dozens of beautiful things we seldom see in 
such a position, but it is only want of knowledge of 
their capabilities that prevents their general cultivation, 
not any innate unfitness of the plant for such a situa- 
tion. 

Many persons [appreciate the Tomatoe, the Solanum 
Lycopersicum, as a vegetable or fruit, in whichever light 
they choose to regard, but few are aware that Tomatoes 
may be grown in the sunny window. We have, however, 
grown them in this position, and where two or three 
plants only are required, they serve the purpose admir- 
ably. The great bar to their general growth in such a 
position is that they require a large space, and it is 
necessary to train them on sticks, somewhat in a fan 
shape, as was so often the plan with large pots of 
musk, and no doubt still is in many places. We do not 
approve of this manner of training plants in windows, 
for the inmates get all the back view, the sticks and 
ties and props, while the passer by enjoys the pretty 
prospect of leaf and flower, and, in the case of our useful 
plants, the fruit also. Nevertheless, if it has its dis- 
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advantages, it has its good points also ; and thongh we 
do not like it in the window garden of the drawing- 
room or breakfast parlour, it is appropriate and pretty 
in the kitchen, and we who would wish to see flowers 
and plants wherever they can be grown to advantage, 
cannot overlook the claims of the kitchen window to be 
beautified as far as possible. 

As a rule the temperature of the kitchen is, if high, 
the most equable of any room in the dwelling. The early 
riser may ascertain this fact for herself, by going down- 
stairs, on a very cold, frosty morning, into the kitchen, 
and then into the drawing room or dining room ; she 
wlQ find a most appreciable and agreeably higher tem- 
perature in the kitchen, which from the constant fires 
necessitated by the culinary requirements, never has 
time to become cold. 

This much to prove that kitchen windows are capital 
coigns of 'vantage for plants requiring heat, but 
plants that like heat generally want a proportionate 
amount of water, and the Tomatoe is no exception to 
the rule. It absorbs moisture largely by leaves and 
roots, takes it in at the pores, like Joey Ladle, and 
will not brook any neglect in this respect. Its flaccid 
shoots and drooping foliage are a ready reminder 
that it has been left too long without a drink, that 
thirst has gone on to faintness. This should never be 
permitted, it weakens the plant and delays the ripening 
of the fruit. To keep the foliage clean, water with a fine 
rose or very gentle syringing. The tops of the shoots 
must be nipped out as they grow, to throw the plant 
into bearing. 

The Aubergine, or Egg plant, is as easily cultivated 
as the Tomatoe and exacts the same conditions ; as, how- 
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ever, it is of more shrubby growth and dwarfer habit, 
it may find a place in the ordinary window. When in 
fruit it is highly ornamental, especially the bronzy 
purple variety. The white is a well-known old sort. 
There is, we believe, a scarlet fruited plant, which must 
be handsomer than either of the former; but we have not 
yet grown it, and cannot, therefore, answer for its 
being sufficiently hardy for house cultivation. 

Capsicums are also very ornamental plants for the 
window, where, if the atmosphere is sufficiently warm, 
their large pendant seed pods will become brilliant 
scarlet or bright orange ; they will continue to flourish 
throughout the winter in the warmth of a room or con- 
servatory. Where any are growH in the open garden, 
the plants may be potted up in the autumn and employed 
in the houses for ornamental purposes during the coldest 
season of the year. In the open garden the seed pods 
seldom change colour, they remain of a deep dark green ; 
but the plants, if brought into the warmth of the house, 
seldom fail to perfect their growth. 

Still another useful and ornamental window flower, 
the Indian Cress, the common Nasturtium of our gar- 
dens. The seeds of this plant, picked while green, make, 
as many housewives are aware, an excellent pickle. 
We' allude to this here, not so much for the value set 
upon the young seeds, as for the fact, that if these are 
picked off daily the flowering of the plant will continue 
for a much longer period. 

The last named is, as is well known, a hardy annual ; 
the three former half-hardy annuals. They should be 
sown under a glass, from three to five seeds in a pot, 
and transplanted singly when three or four inches high ; 
they all require similar light rich soil and plenty of 
drainage. 
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CHAPTER XXrV. 



7ABDIHlfcR£B. 



BaorLB the exi encies of household horticulture require 
more apace than is afForded bj the ordinary elegant but 
rather small pUnt receptades at the preaent a vogue — 
email villaa and cottages — any remdeace m fact not 
too grandlj bmlt nor severely turmshed may have the 
plants grown in stands or jardvM£res of rustic work 
These commend themselves to the economical gardener 
They ate eaaih constructed by any amateur they m ni 
mtse the trouble and attention required to keep them 
in health and are in themselves fresh and prett} 
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Jardinu're^^ or ilo'wer stands, may be made of any 
available wood. Barked oak branches are, perhaps, the 
most suitable and durable ; however, the loppings of 
birch, elm, beech, or, indeed, any hard-wooded tree 
with the bark on may be used with advantage ; but 
should the bark be removed, the wood should never 
undergo the inartistic process of varnishing. A stain, 
which can be easily and cheaply procured, similar in 
colour to the bark of the tree, is far preferable, har- 
monizing much better with the contents of the stand. 

On no account should shining, sticky varnish be used, 
which, did it ever look well, is soon spoilt by the con- 
tinual moisture. 

These jardinieres made be made of any size, shape, or 
design ; they may be large, small, round, oval, square, 
or what-not, to stand on a table, or on a support of 
rustic wood work, or be suspended, filled with hanging 
plants, in windows or greenhouses. Where it is impos- 
sible to obtain the above mentioned branches, very 
elegant flower-stands may be made with old tea chests, 
the boxes in which the Schiedam is imported from 
Holland, or boxes in which fruit is sent over from 
France and the Channel Isles. 

Excellent stands for the outdoor garden may be made 
of these, and covered with arabesque, or other designs 
in split cane, or, what is even prettier, with the smaller 
branches and ripe cones of the common fir, the bark, 
which is of a light, warm brown colour, being left on 
the wood. 

The rustic stands or hanging baskets, made with 
sides of open trellis work or bars, should be lined with 
moss, or, what is much better, when they can be pro- 
cured, sods of close growing grass, free from dandelions 
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and other large weeds. These should be placed in the 
stand or basket, with the green side outwards. The 
temperature of the room causes the grass to grow 
rapidly and fine, and as it pushes through the interstices 
of the woodwork it will require periodically clipping 
with a sharp pair of scissors. It soon forms a delicate 
green ground from which the brown wood stonda out 
in bold relief. 

Thus finished, these stands may be filled with potaof 
growing plants, the spaces between the pots and the 
soil side of the sods being filled tightly in with green 
moaa, and the surface soil being covered with it, which 
serves to retain sufficient moisture round the plants, a 
great benefit in the dry, heated atmosphere of an ordin- 
ary sitting room; or the stand, aft^r the sods are placed 
in position, may be filled with rich, light soil, and 
plants out of pots grown in it. 




In snch contrivances we have grown Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, Primroses, the pretty, wild spotted Orchis, the 
Ivy Geranium, Lobelia, Musk, &c. These things not 
only lived but flourished, the Primroses taken from 
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their native copse, covered with flower buds, expanded 
beautifully, and were again in flower as early as the 
following Christmas Day. 

To keep the plants in health, the stand should be 
taken from the room once a week, and thoroughly satu- 
rated by placing it in a deep pan or other vessel half 
full of water, and well washed from all dust and 
impurities by water of as near as possible the same 
temperature as the air of the room from which the 
flower stand was taken. When the whole has received 
a complete soaking, it must be stood to drain, and 
replaced in its proper position as soon as every drop of 
surplus water has drained out, which will be in about 
half an hour. 

For any one who desires to have a permanent display 
of flowers in a sitting room, we would suggest a novel 
and portable jardiniere — our own design — which could 
be made by any ordinary carpenter, and this is how it 
should be constructed; the top of circular form, of 
common, luell-seasoned, rather thick deal ; three legs 
made in the form, now so much the fashion for gipsy 
tables, but they must be made of the natural wood, un- 
stained and unvarnished. Oak wood is best, being very 
hard, strong, and sufficiently dark in colour not to 
make the legs obtrusively light. 

Around the outer edge of the top of the table a 
border of rustic work should be fixed, this may be oak, 
fir, birch, or hazel. The wood, split or whole, should be 
sufficiently thick to bear hard wear^ but not to give an 
appearance of clumsiness. The most simple pattern is 
diamond trellis, and each piece of wood should be 
screwed on with a fine screw, the head of which may 
be stained the colour of the wood. 
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If preferred, light wicker work may be employed, 
and an ornamental wicker handle placed over from side 
to side, to give the appearance of a basket. Wicker 
work iB necessarily more expensive and not so strong 
as wood, but for a small table in a drawing-room would 
appear lighter. Within the trellis a pretty thick layer 
of long moss should be laid, the plants being arranged 
in a group, and the interstices filled up with moss, and 
a layer of the same placed over the surface of the 
whole. When completed, the plants would have the 
appearance of growing in the moss, the pots being 
entirely hidden. 

The advantage of such an arrangement as this is, 
that the whole — plants, table and all — can he carried 
out of the room with ease by two people ; it can then 
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be placed out of doors during suitable weather, or in a 
scullery or other convenient place in cold weather, and 
thoroughly saturated with water, as well as being 
watered over the whole of the foliage. This can be 
done at convenient moments, at the weekly thorough 
cleaning of the apartment, for instance ; after the 
water has ceased dripping, the table and its occupants 
can be returned to the room perfectly refreshed and 
re-invigorated. 

The moss will prevent the too rapid evaporation of 
moisture induced by the air of a sitting-room, and thus 
treated once a week, during a hot summer the plants 
will not require any other watering. Should the foliage 
get a little dusty in the interval, this may be wiped off 
with a wet sponge. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 



ON SUITABLE FERTILISERS. 



One of the greatest difficulties in the cultivation of 
household plants by amateurs is to know how and when 
to supply that artificial stimulus to luxuriant growth 
which becomes so necessary in such an artificial state 
of existence. 

Of late years, however, science has stepped in to the 
aid of the window-gardener, and many manures in 
concentrated form are manufactured especially for pot- 
plants. Before, however, employing any of these 
artificial aids to growth, health and strength should be 
as fully as possible ensured by placing the plant, what- 
ever its nature or requirements, in circumstances that 
will conduce to its healthy growth and development. 
This can only be done by studying and understanding 
each plant — or, rather, class of plants — ^that comes 
under cultivation. 

There are necessarily certain main features of 
management in window-gardening, as in any other 
department of horticultural art ; but in the open ground 
each branch of work is treated separately and indi- 
vidually at certain seasons ; and as the window, or 
conservatory, may be looked upon as a garden in minia- 
ture, we may, instead of treating it in branches, treat 
each plant separately, according to its individual 
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requirements. Tims, although we may consider that 
Roses, as a whole, require a large amount of manure, 
it still is necessary to discriminate between those varie- 
ties which are so gross in growth as to absorb almost 
any amount and those more tender varieties which, 
although they may assimilate a very large quantity — 
far more than would be injurious, say, to a Lily — yet, 
require less than the free-growing sort. 

Eor example, the liquid manure, which only 
strengthens the foliage and expedites the flowering of 
Monthly Roses in pots, will almost, if not quite, kill 
delicate Tea Roses in a similar situation. 

It is a safe plan for amateurs to ascertain what 
compost or admixture of soil is best suited to the 
plant that has to be potted, and to give it every advan- 
tage at starting, even though it may be at the cost of 
some trouble. 

In the chapters devoted to different plants, we have 
already specified the best description of soil in which 
to grow them ; we need not, therefore, repeat it hero ; 
but among the more ordinary occupants of the window 
are many popular plants, so little exacting in their 
requirements that they will grow in anything at all 
approaching fertile soil, and for these it is well to 
bear in mind the following lines from the Georgics of 
Yirgil : 

'* The fatter earth by handling we may find 
With ease distinguished from the meagre kind ; 
Poor soil will crumble into dust, the rich 
Will to the fingers cleave like clammy pitch." 

Even this graphic description must, however, be 
accepted cum grano salis, for soil that reaches such a 
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pitch — so to speak — of clamminess, would be rather 
beyond the mark. Good soil should not be dusty, that is 
certain ; it should be dark in colour, moist to the touch, 
and sufficiently loamy to have a certain consistence or 
adhesiveness. 

In such soil plants will grow for a considerable time 
without artificial manure ; when the latter is required 
for pot plants, the least objectionable form in which 
to apply it is liquid. 

In this way numerous patent manures, put up in 
handy tins, bottles, or bags, and labelled with full in- 
structions for use, may be employed. Guano may also 
be given, one ounce to two gallons of water. Bone 
dust is another excellent fertiliser for plants in pots. 
Preparedf-peat charcoal has been found an admirable 
material in which to grow bulbs. Powdered charcoal 
is also very good for mixing with the soil. Soapy water 
— the slops from the house, in fact/ — may be used with 
advantage, adding more water, in the proportion of six 
to one — that is, six of clear water (rain water if avail- 
able) to one of slops ; this is an excellent manure, easily 
obtained by everybody, easily applied, and not likely to 
injure any plants ; it leaves the surface soil somewhat 
unsightly, but this is soon got rid of by stirring the 
earth with a pointed stick. 
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CHAPTER XXYI. 



ON -WATERING. 



In dry weather, when watering is a very important 
matter, it should be borne in mind that a good soaking 
once a week or so — a soaking that penetrates thoroughly, 
the water finding its way to every part of the root of 
the plant — is most beneficial, but that watering a little 
every day or so, giving homoeopathic doses, is an opera- 
tion much better left alone, for much more harm than 
good is likely to result from such a practice, inasmuch 
as watering in such quantity as to moisten the surface, 
only causes growth of fibres near the top, the slight 
moisture not being sufficient to nourish them, but, on 
the contrary, the young, tender growth of fibres, being 
within reach of the burning sun, must result in exhaus- 
tion to the plant. Water, therefore, should at all times 
be administered with a liberal hand, that it may soak and 
percolate through thoroughly, as a long shower of rain 
will do ; the growth of roots will thus be encouraged 
in their natural position, going deeper and deeper after 
the nourishment they affect, and they will so be 
enabled to withstand any occasional neglect ; not that 
neglect should ever befaU window-gardens, for the 
smaller the area to be attended and the more concen- 
trated the means, the better should be the effect. 

Window-gardening is, as it were. Horticulture in a 
nutshell ; and as neatness and care are never so well 

m2 
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seen as in small places, so are the results of judicious 
plant-growing never more advantageously shown than 
in window-gardening. 

But in the practice of this as of all other arts, know- 
ledge is the best guide. 

Watering in wholesale fashion is perhaps more 
destructive to plants grown in pots than anything else. 
Almost all plants have seasons when they require very 
little water ; almost all plants have certain times when 
they require a great amount. The former is the period of 
imperceptible growth, when the plant is said, technically, 
to be at rest — at that season, in fact, when nature is said 
to sleep. The greater number of plants require very little 
water during winter, when they live, but can scarcely be 
said to grow. They want as a rule a large amount of 
moisture during the hot summer months, when they are 
making growth rapidly and developing their flowers. 
But although this may be taken as the broad basis for 
watering, distinctions stUl remain to be made; for some 
plants flower even in winter, and will then require 
much water, while some should be left for a time almost 
dry, to cause them to throw up the flower spike — the 
Vallota, for instance, the particular care of which is 
alluded to in the chapter on Lilies. 

Succulents, again, will go through a severe winter 
unharmed, when left entirely without water, but absorb 
a large amount when they are forming and expanding 
their flowers. 

Rain-water is the best, as it is the only natural 
moisture for plants ; and where there is any possibility 
of storing it, even in small quantities, it should be 
reserved for watering and washing plants. 

After rain-water, the softest water that can be ob- 
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tained is best; water fresli pumped or drawn from a cold 
spring is the worst. Where there is no soft water to be 
obtained, a quantity sufficient for the requirements of the 
plants being grown should be drawn from the tap over- 
night and left in the warm atmosphere of a kitchen, or 
other convenient place, ready for use when required, or a 
little hot water may be added to cold to bring it up to 
the desired temperature. Cold water should never be 
given when the plants are growing in a warm room ; 
the warmth of the water must approximate as nearly 
as possible to the warmth of the atmosphere. 

In watering and cleansing the foliage of plants, 
the same rule as to avoiding perfectly cold water 
applies. 

After being sponged with soap and water, the plants 
should be washed immediately after with clear water, 
and even when syringed, or showered over from the 
rose of a watering pot, it is desirable the water shall 
not be so cold as to chill the plants, as it were. A cold 
douche may be invigorating enough to humanity, but 
it is often death to plants. 



The End. 
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THE STOTHARD~BUNYAN,—QTxyim Svo, cloth extra, gilt, yj. 6iC 

Banyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

Edited by Rev. T. ScoTT. With 17 beautiful Steel Plates by 
S tothar d, engraved by Goodall ; and nnmeroiis Woodcuts. 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, js. 6d, 

Burton's The Anatomy of Melancholy : 

What it is ; its Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, and several 
Cures of it. In Three Partitions ; with their several Sections, Mem- 
bers, and Sub-sections, Philosophically, Medically, and Historically 
Opened and Cut-up. A New Edition, corrected and enriched by Trans- 
lations of the Classical Extracts. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js, 6(i, 

Byron's Letters and Journals. 

V/iih Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moorb. A Reprint of the 
Original Edition, newly revised, with Twelve fiill-page Plates. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^^ - ■- ■ I ■■-■ ■ II. — . », ^ ■ ■ 

Demy 8v o, clo th extra, Z4J. 

Campbell's (Sir GO White and Black : 

The Outcome of a Visit to the United States. By Sir Georgb 
Campbell, M.P. 
" Jffw ptrsoHi art Ukely to tdkt it up wUhoutJinithing it** — Nonconformist. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, is, 6d. 

Oarlyle (Thomas) On the Choice of Books. 

With Portrait and Memoir. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, js, 6d, 

Century (A) of Dishonour : 

A Sketch of the United States Government's Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. 

— — — — ■ If 

Small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured Illustrations, zoj. 6d, 

Chaucer for Children: 

A Golden Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawbis. With Eight Coloured 
Pictures and numerous Woodcuts by the Author. ^^ 

Demy Svo, cloth limp, 2; . 6d» 

Chaucer for Schools. 

By Mrs. HAYra:is, Author of " Chaucer for Children." 

•• We hail with pleasure the appearance of Mrs, Hawei^s * Chaucer for Schools. 
Her account of * Chaucer the Tale-teller^ is certainly the pleasantest^ chattiest^ 
and at the same time one of the soundest descriptions oftJte old master ^ his Ufeand 
works and general surroundings^ that have ever been written. The chapter can- 
not be too highly praised.^* — Acadbmv. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, js, 6d, 

Colman's Humorous Works : 

" Broad Grins," " My Nightgown and Slippers," and other Humorous 
Works, Prose and Poetical, of Georgb Colman. With Life Dy G» 
B. BucKSTONB, and Frontispiece by Hogarth. 

Conway (Moncure D.)^ Works by : 

Demonology and Devil-Lore. By Moncurb D. Conway, 

M.A. Two Vols. , royal Svo, with 65 Illustrations, aBs, 
" A valuable contribution to mythological literature, . . . Thtre is much 
good writing t a vast fund of humanity, undeniable earnestness, and a delicate 
sense of humour, all set forth in pure English,**— Coktkmporary Rsvibw. 

A Necklace of Stories. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. 

Illustrated by W. J. Hbnnbssv. Square Svo, cloth extra, 6s, 

<* This delightful * Necklace of Stories* is inspired with lovely and lofty 
tentiments,**^-li^ujsrRATKD London Nbws. 

The Wandering Jew. By Moncure D. Conway, M.A. Crown 

Svo, cloth extra, 6s, 
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Crown 8vo, doth limp, with Map and IllustrationSi 9s, 6d, 

Cleopatra's Needle: 

Its Acquisition and Removal to Eni^land. > ^ Sir J.'B. Alb3|ANDER. 

Po&t ^vo, xiloth limp» 2J. 6^. . 

Convalescent Cookery : 

A Practical Handbook. By Catherine: >..-.. 

Demy 8vo, dotfi esrtra, 'mih Coloured Ulustratibiui and'filaps^*^'* 

Cope's History of the Rifle Brigade ' 

(The Prince Consort's Own)/ fcmnerly the 95th. By Sir William 
H. CoPB. formerly Lieutenant, Rifle Brifsada. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, as, 6d. 

Copyright.— A Handbook of English and 

Foreign Copyright in Literary and Dramatic Woiics. Beizig a con- 
cise Digest of the Laws regulating Cc^vrigfat in the Chief Countnes 
of tfae World, together with the Chief Ojpyrfght Convention^ ekisting 
between Great Britain and Foreign Countries. By Sidney Jbrsold, 
of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7^^ &/. • 

Cornwall.— Popular Romances of the West 

of England ; or, The Drolls, Tra*ditions, and Superstitions of Old 
Cornwall. Collected and Edited by Robert Hunt, F.R.S. New 
and Revised Edition, with Additions, and Two Sted-plate Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with 13 Portraits, 7s. 6d, 

Creasjr's Memoirs of Eminent Etonians ; 

with Notices of the Early History of Eton College. By Sir EEtWARD 
Creasy, Author of "The Fifteen Dedshre Battles of . the Worid." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Etched Frontispiece, js, 6d, 

Credulities^ Fast and Present. 

By William Jones, F. S. A., Author of* Finger-Ring Lore^" &c 

New IVork by the A UTHOR OF ''PRIMITIVE MANNERS &» CUSTOMS.** 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, dr. 

Crimes and Punishments. 

Including a New Translation of Beccaria's " Dd Delitti e ddle Pene.** 
By James Anson Farrer. 



Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Two very thick Volumes, 7s, 6rf. eacfa« 

Cruikshank's Comic Almanack. 

Complete in Two Series : The First from 1835 to 1843 ; the Seoomd 
from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering of the Best Humour of 
Thackeray, Hood, Mayhew, Albert Smith, A'Bbckvtt, 
Robert Brough, &c. With 2,000 Woodcuts and Sted Ennayinsa 

bj CHUIKSHANK, HlNB, Landells, &C. 
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Two Vols., demy 4to, handsomely bound in half-morocco, gilt, profusely 
Illustrated with Coloured and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, price £7 71. 

Oyclopsddia of Costnme ; 

or, A Dictionary of Dress—Regal. Ecclesiastical, Gvil, and Military— 
from the Earliest Period in England to the reign of George the Thud.* 
Including Notices of Contemporaneous Fashions on the Continent, 
and a G«ieral History of the Costumes of the Principal Countries of 
Europe. By J. R. PLANCHfi, Somerset Herald. 

The Volumes may 'also be had separately (each Complete in itself) at ;f 3 131. &/. each \ 
Vol. I. THB DIOnONABT. 

Vol n. A GENERAL HI8T0BT OF COSTUME IN EUBOPB. 
Also in 35 Parts, at 5^. each. Cases for binding, 5* . each. 

**A eomjh^ehtndve and highly vaiuahU hooh of reference, . . . We ha\e 
rarely faued to find m this cook an account of an article of dress ^ while in mo: t 
'^ the entries curious and instructive details are given, , • , Afr, Plattck4*» 
enormous labour of Icve^ the production o/a text tuhicht whether in its dictionary 
form or in that of the * General History,* is within its intended scope immeasurably 
ike best and richest work on Costume in English^ • • . This booh is not oniy 
0mi ^ the most readable works of the kind, but intrinsically attractive and 
amu*ing ,"'^ATKmsMVM, 

*'A most readable and interestittg wo r k and it can scarcely be consulted im 
pain, whether the reader is in search for ififormation as to military, courts 
g€eiekiastic€$l, legal, or professional costume, , , • All the chromo-Uth^aphs^ 
and most of the woodcut illustrations— the latter amotmting to several thousands 
— «r# very elaborately executed; and the work forms a livre de luxe which renders 
it equally suited to the library and the ladie^ drawing-^'-oom,**'-Tiuas, 

Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely Illustrated, lor. 6d, 

Dickens.— About England with Dickens. 

With Illustrations by Alfred Rimmer and Charles A. Vander- 
HOOF. \ In preparation. 

Second Edition, revised and enlarged, demy 8vo, doth extn^ 

with Illustrations, 241. 

Dodge's (Colonel) The Hunting Orounds of 

the Great West : A Description of the Plains, Game, and Indians « f 
die Great North American Desert Bv Richard Irvinq Dodge, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the United States Anny. With an Intioductic n 
by WiLUAM Blackmore ; Map, and numerous Illustrations drain a 
by Ernest Griset. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, zor. 6d, 

Doran's Memories of our Oreat Towns. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their Worthies and their 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, zdr. 

Dutt's India, Fast and Present; 

with Minor Essays on Cognate Subjects. By Shoshee Chundbv 
DUTT, Rdi B&hddoor. 
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Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21 j. 

Drury Lane (Old) : 

Fifty Years' Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. Bf 
Edward Stirling. 

*^ Mr. Stirling* s two volumes of theatrical recollections contain^ apart from 
the interest of his own early experiences^ when the London stage was a very dif- 
ferent thing from what it norm is, a quantity of amusing and interesting facts and 
etftecdotes, new and old. The book is onewhicn ittay be taken up in a spare quarter 
of an hour or half-hour with a tolerable certain^ of lighting upon something of 

interest.** — Saturday Rkvikw. 

, ■ 

Crown Svo, cloth boards, 6f. per Volume. 

Early English Poets. 

Editedj with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosast, 

**Mr, Grosari heu spent the most laborious €tnd the most enthusiasHe care en 

the /effect restoration and preservaiion of the text, . . From Mr. Grosart we 

alwMfs expect and always receioe the fineU results ^ most patient and competent 

schMarshepr—JLx.Kyaxaau 



I. Fletcher's (Giles, B.D.) Com- 
plete Poems: Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Eardi, 
Christ's Triumph over Death, and 
Minor Poems. With Memorial-In- 
troduction and Notes. OneVoL 

8. Davles' (Sir John) Ck>mplete 

Poetical Works, including Psadms I. 
to L. in Verse, and other hitherto 
Unpublished MSS., for the first time 
Collected and Edited. Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes. Two Vols. 



3. Herrlok's (Robert) Hesperl- 

des. Noble Numbers, and Coi^ete 
CoUected Poems. With Memorial- 
Introduction and Notes, Steel Por* 
trait. Index of First Lines, and 
Glossarial Index, &c Three Vols. 

4. Sidney's (Sir Philip) Com- 

plete Poetical Works, including; all 
those in "Aicadia.** WithPortiait, 
Memorial-InbPoduction, Essay on 
the Poetry of Sidney, and Notes. 
Three Vols. 



Imperial 8vo, with 147 fine Engravings, half-morocco. 36^. 

Early Teutonic^ Italian* and French Masters 

(The). Translated and Edited from the Dohme Series, by A. H. 
Keane, M.A.I. With numerous Illustrations. 
•* Cannot fail to be of the utmost use to students of art history**— TiUBS, 

I ■■■■ ^ ■ . - ■ ■ I . -- . — .1 ■ - - ^^.^^— 

Crown 8v«, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, dr. 

Emannel On Diamonds and Precious 

Stones ; their History, Value, and Properties ; with Simple Tesls for 
ascertainmg their Reality. By Harry Emarusl, F.R.G.S. With 

numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain. 

— * — — — ■ 

Demy 4to, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 361. 

Emanuel and Orego.— A History of the Odd- 
smith's and Jeweller's Art in all Ages and in all Countries. By E. 
Emanuel and Joseph Gregg, with numerous fine Engravings. 

[/w preparaiUm^ 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6</. 

Englishman's House, The : 

A Practical Guide to all faiterested in Sdeetixig or Building a Hoiiiae« 
with full Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C J. RICHARDSON. 
Tfaxixi Edition. With nearly 600 Illustratioos. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Evolntionist (The) At Large. 

By Grant Allen. 

"Mr. A lien* s method of treatment, as explanatory of the scientific revoluticn 
kMOwm as evolution, gives a sort of personality and human character to the irout 
or ike strawberry blossom, which invests them with additional charm, and makes 
many of his pages read more like a fanciful fairy tale than a scientific work, 
. • . . Mr. AlUtCs essays ought to ^en many a Judf'closed eye** — Manchester 
Bjcaminer. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with nearly 300 Illustrations, ^5, 6d, 

Evolution (Chapters on) ; 

A Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of Develop- 
ment. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin. &c. \In preparation. 

Abstract of Contents : — The Problem Stated — Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
Evolution — What Evolution is and what it is not— The Evidence for Evolution — 
Evidence from Development — Evidence from Rudimentary Organs — Evidence from 
Geographical Distribution — Evidence from Geology — Evolution and Environments — 
Flowers and their Fertilisation and Development— Evolution and Degeneration — 
Evolution and Ethics — ^The Relations of Evolution to Ethics and Theology, &c. &c. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21 j. 

Ewald.— Stories from the State Papers. 

By Alex. Charles Ewald. [In preparation. 

Folio, cloth extra, £\ 11s, 6d, 

Examples of Contemporary Art. 

Etchings from Representative Works by living English and Foreign 
Artists. Edited, with Critical Notes, by J. Comyns Carr. 
" // would not be easy to meet with a more sumptuous, and at the same time 
m mare tasteful and instructive drawiy^-room book. — Nonconformist. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 6j. 

Fairholt's Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Accotmt of the Plant and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. 
W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards of 
IPC Illustrations by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4J. 6^. 

Faraday's Chemical History of a Candle. 

Lectures delivered to a Juvenile Audience. A New Edition. Edited 
by W. Crookes, F.CS. With nu merous Illust ration ^; 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 4J. 6d, 

Faraday's Various Forces of Nature. 

New Edition. Edited by W. Crookes. F.CS. Numerous Illustrationa. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ^s, 6d. 

Finger-Ring Lore: 

Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wm. Jones, F.S.A. With 

Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious Rings of all Ages and Countries. 

**0m4 of those gossiping books which are as full of amusement a* of imirue' 

t$OH,*^ATHB.KJBV M . 
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NEW NOVEL BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, 

Gentleman's Magazine for January^ 1881i 

Price One Shilling, contained the First Chapters of a New Novel, 
entitled '* The Comet of a Season," by Justin McCarthy, M.P., 
Author of '• A History of Our Own Times," •' Dear Lady Disdain," Ac 
Science Notes, by W. Mattieu Williams, F.R^S., will also 
be continued Monthly. . 

%* Now ready, the Volume /or July to December, z88o, cloth extra, 
price 8j. 6<f./ and Cases for binding, price 2S. each, 

THE RUSK IN GR/MM.—Sqvaie 8vo, doth extra, 6f. 6d, ; 

gilt edges, js. 6d, 

German Popular Stories. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Tatlor. 
Edited with an Introduction by John Ruskin. With 28 lUustrations 
after the inimitable designs of George Cruikshank. Both Series 
Complete. 

** The tlluetratioHS of thit volume • . . are of quite eterUng and admiraile 
art, of a clou precisely parallel in elevation to the character of the tales which 
they illustrate; and the original etchif^, as I have before said in the Appendix to 
my ' Elements of Drawing^ vaere unrivalled in masterfulness of touch stnce Remi- 
brandt iin some qualities ofdeUneationtUnrivaUed even by him), . . . Tomahe 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a magnifying glass, 
and never putting two lines where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exer* 
ctse in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to be leami 
in schodsy—Extractfrom, Introduction by John Ruskin. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2j. 6^. 

Glenny's A Tear's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Manage- 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By Georgb Glsnnt. 

" A great deal of valuable information, conveyed in very simple language. The 
amateur need not wish for a better guide" — Leeds Mercury. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt edges, 71. 6d, 

Golden Treasury of Thoughti The : 

An Encyclopedia of Quotations from Writers of all Times and 
Countries. Selected and Edited by Theodore Tatlor. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Greenwood's Low-Life Deeps : 

An Account of the Strange Fish to be found there. By James Grbbm- 
WOOD. With Illustrations in tint, by Alfred Concanen. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Greenwood's Wilds of London: 

Descriptive Sketches, from Personal Observations and Experience^ of 
Remarkable Scenes, People, and Places in London. By James Grbbn- 
wood. With za Tinted lUustrations by Alfred Concanen. 
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Square z6iiio (Tauchnitz size) 

Golden Library^ The : 

BftUad History of BnglancL By 

W. C. Bennktt. 

Bayard Taylor's Diverslozui of 

the Echo Club. 

Byron's Don Juan. 
Emerson's Letters and Social 

Aims. 

Godwin's (William) Liyes of 

the Necromancers. 

Holmes's Autoorat of the 

BxeakfjBist Table. With an Introduc- 
tion by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

Breakfast Table. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. 

Complete. With all the original !!• 
lustrations. 

Irvlng's (Washington) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irvlng's (Washington) Tales of 

the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

Ck»cupations of Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Ella. Both 

Series Complete in One V(d. 

Leigh Hunt's Essays : A Tale 

for a Chimney Comer, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollibr. 



doth exUa, 2J. per voluiiie. 



Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d' Arthur : The Stories of King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. Montgombku 
Ranking. 

Pascal's Frovinolal Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M'Ck» 
D.D. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Com- 
plete. 
Rochefoucauld's Maxims and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, aad 
an Introductory Essay by Saintv- 
BsavB. 

St Pierre's Paul and Tirginla», 

and The Indian Cottaee. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. £. Clarkb. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 

Sueen Mab, wi^ Essay by LsiGB^ 
UNT. 

Shelley's Later Poems : Laon 

and Cy thna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems». 

the SheUey Papers, &c. 

SheUey's Prose Works, indud-- 

ing A Refutation of Deism, Zastrozzv 
Sl Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History of Sel' 

borne. Edited, with additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.Ij.S. 



New and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7^.6^. 

Greeks and Romans^ The Life of the^ 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KONER. Translated from the Third German Edition, and Edited bf 
Dr. F. HuEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, \s, 6d, 

Guyot's Earth and Man; 

or, Physical Geography in its- Relation to the History of Mankind. 
With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray ; za Mapf 
and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon)^ Poems by; 

Maiden Eostasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, Ss. 
New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6x. 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 
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Medium 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustratioiis, js, 6d, 

Hall's (Mrs. S. O.) Sketches of Irish Character. 

With numerous lUustratioiis on Steel and Wood by Maclisb, Gil- 
bert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

" Thg Irish SktUhit oj this lady rssembU Miss Mitford*s beautijul English 
thitchts in ' Our Village,* but they are far mpre vigcrous and picturesque and 
hright.** — Blackwood's Magazine. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, 4J. 6<f. ; a few large-paper copies, half-Roxb., zof. 6i. 

Handwritings The Philosophy of. 

By Don Felix de Salamanca. With 134 Facsimiles of Signatures 

Haweis (Mrs.)^ Works by : 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Illustrated by the 
Author. Small 8vo, illustrated cover, xx. ; doth limp, zx. 6d, 

"A well-ccnsidered attempt to apply canons of good taste to the costumes 

of ladies of our time Mrs, Haweis writes frankly and to the 

Pointy she does not mince matters^ hut boldly remonstrates with her own sex 
on the follies they indulge in. .... W'e may recommend the booh to the 
ladies whom it concerns,**— Athkujevm, 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square 8vo, 

doth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece and nearly zoo 
Illustrations, zar. 6d, 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Small 4to, 

handsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, xos, 6d, \_In the press, 

•»* See also ChAUCES, p*Sof this Catalogue, 

"^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5J. 

Heath (P. Q.)— My Garden Wild, 

And What I Grew there. By Francis George Heath, Author of 
"The Fern World," &c. 

SPECIMENS OF MODERN POETS,— Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

HeptalOgia (The) ; or, The Seven against Sense. 

A Cap with Seven Bells. 

'* 0/ really good parodies it would he difficult to name more than Haifa dozen 
outside the ^Anti-Jacobin* the ^ Rejected Addresses* and the * Ballaas of Bon 
Gaultier* , , . It is no slight Praise to say thai the volume before us bears 
comparison with these celebrated collections. . . . But the merits of the booh 
cannot be fairly estimated by means of a few extracts ; it should be read at length 
to be appreciated properly, and, in our opinion^ its merits entitle it to be very 
widely read indeed.^* — St. Jambs's Gazette. 



Or. 8vo, bound in parchment, 8j. ; Large-Paper copies (only 50 printed), 155. 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord Herbert of 

Cherbury. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins. 



\ 
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Complete in Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, i2j. each. 

History of Our Own Times^ from the Accession 

of Queen Victoria to the General Election of 1880. By Justin 
McCarthy, M.P. 

" Criticism is disarmed before a composition which provokes little hut approval. 
This is a really good book on a really interesting^ subject, and words piled on word* 
PotMsay no more for «V.**— Saturday Kbvikw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5^. 

Hobhouse's The Dead Hsmd : 

Addresses on the subject of Endowments and Settlements of Property. 
By Sir Arthur Hobhouse, Q.C, K. C.S.I. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4J. 6d, 

HolUngshead's (John) Plain English. 

"/ anticipate immense entertainment from the Perusal of Mr, Hollingshead*s 
* Plain English,* which I imagined to be a philological work^ but which I find to 
he a series of essays, in the Hollingsheadian or Sledge-Hammer style, on those 
matters theatrical with which he is so eminently conversant,^* — G. A. S. in the 
Illustrated London News. 



Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2j. 6^. 

Holmes's The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manual for the Use of Speakeia 
and Singers. By Gordon Holmes, L.R.C.P.E. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 6d, 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works^ 

In Prose and Verse. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Square crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, dr. 

Hood's (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Barnes. 

•• The amusing letterpress is profusely interspersed with the jingling r^ym4% 
which children love and learn so easily. Messrs. Brunton and Barnes do /kU 
iustice to the writer's meanings and a pleasanter result of the harmonious C0» 
operation of author and artist could not be desired.** —Times. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 71. 6^. 

Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works^ 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns, and Hoaxes. 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles, and Illustrations. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, ^s, 

Home's Orion : 

An Epic Poem in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Hornb* 
With a brief Commentary by the Author. With Photographic Portrait 
from a Medallion by Summers. Tenth Edition. 
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Crown 8vOk dodi extxa, 71. 6<3K» 

Howell's Conflicts of Capital and Labour 

Historically and ficonomically considered. Being a History and 
Review of the Trade' Unions of Great Britafai, showing their OcLrin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their PolitieEa, Social, Eo^ 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By Gtokgb Howell. • 
" TH* hook is OH attempt^ and en thi wkoU a tueets^id at U m ^t, U ^lac§ 4A# 

pnhUcfrom Uu worki>^[ man* t point ^vUw,**^'2als^ BIall Gazbttb. 

Demy 8vo, doth extra, zaf. 6d. 

Hueffer's The Troubadours : 

A History of Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle Ages.' By 
Francts Hueffer. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Janvier.— Practical Eeramics for Students. 

By C. A. Janvier. 

" will ht /bund a useful handhook by those who wish iotiy the.matwfaeinrt^ 
or decoration of pottery, and may be studied by all who desire U know somoiking 
of the art.** — Morning Post. 

A New Edition, Revised and partly Re-written, with several New 
Chapters and Illustrations, crown 8vo, doth extra, yj. 6d, 

Jennings' The Rosicrucians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire and 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargrave Jennings. With Five full- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by: 

Our Eitohen Garden : The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 

Them. By Tom Jbrrold, Author of ** The Garden that Paid the Rent,'* 

&c Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2«. 6d. 

'* The combination of hints on cookery with gardening has been very cleverh 

carried out, and the result is an interesting ami highly instructive little morn, 

Mr. Jerrold is correct in saving that English people dc not make ka^ tke usee/ 

vegetables they might ; and by shovnng how easily vtey canbegrovon, and so obtained 

fresh, he is doing a great cUal to make them more popular,** — Daily Chkoxiclb. 

Household Horticulture : A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom 

and Janr Jbreold. Illustrated. Post 8vo, doth limp, 2x. 6d. {In tke.prtts, 

" ■ ■" ■ . ■■■ ! ■■ ^ 

Two Vols. 8vo, with 53 Illustrations and Maps, doth extra, gilt, i^c 

Josephus^ The Complete Works of. 

Translated by Whiston. Containing both ** The Antiquities el the 
Jews " and ** The Wars of the Jews." ■ . - ^ . v 

Small 8vo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Eavanaghs' Pearl Fountain^ 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and JuUA Kavanagh. WiXh 

Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

** Genuine new fairy stones of tke old type, seme ^ ikem eu delfgk(/kl mt tke 

heti of Grimm^s* German Popular Stories J .... For tke meet part tke 

stories are downrigkt, tkorougk^foisig fairy stories of ike most admiresbU khtd, 

, • . Mr, Moyr SndtKs tllustrations% too, are odmirable.'^^SmctATQR, 
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Crown 8vo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, sj. ^, 

Laoe (Old Foint)| and How to Copy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. With 17 Illustra- 
dons by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Portraits, ^s, 6d, 

Iiamb's Complete Works^ 

In Prose and Verse, reprinted from the Original Editions, with many 
Pieces hitherto unpublished. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by R. H. Shepherd. With Two Portraits and Facsimile of a Page 
of the " Essay on Roast Pig." 

**A coH^ltU edition of Lamb's writings, in prose and verse, has long been 
quanted, and is now supplied. The editor appears to have taken great ^ains 
to bring together Lamffs scattered contributions, and his collection contains a 
number of pieces which are now reproduced for the first time since their original 
eippea/ranee in various old periodicals" — Saturday Rbvisw. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, zoj. Sd. 

Lamb (Mary and Charles) : 

Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. With Reminiscences and Notes 
bv W. Carew Hazlitt. With Hancock's Portrait of the Essayist, 
Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and 
Co eridge's Works, and numerous Illustrations. 

*" Very mae^ passages will tUUghi those fond of literary trifies; hardly any 
^ rfim wiUfedlin interest for lovers 0/ Charles Lamb and his sister.**—STKtn>AXD, 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, ss. 

Lamb's Poetry for Children^ and Prince 

Dorus. Carefully Reprinted from unique copies. 

" The quaint and deUghiful little booh, over the recovery of which all the hearts 
<^ hit lovers are fet warm with rejoicing"— A, C Swinbuknb. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, z8j. 

Lamont's Yachting in the Arctic Seas ; 

or. Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbour- 
hood of Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya. By James Lamont, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous full-page Illustrations by Dr. Livesat. 

** After wading through numberless volumes of icy fictiont concocted narrative, 
emd spurious biography of Arctic voyagers, it is pleasant to meet with a reeU and 
gemune volume, , , , He shows much tact in recounting hit adventures, and 
they are to intertperted with anecdotet and information at to make them anything 
^Mi wearitomti • • . The book, at a whole, it the mott importemt addition 
msade to our Arctic Uterahert for a long time"^ATKKSMVu, 

— ■ 

Crown 8vo, doth, full gilt, yj. 6d» 

Latter-Day Lyrics : 

Poems of Sentiment and Reflection by Living Writers ; selected and 
anangedi with Notes, by W. Davenport Adams. With a Note on 
some Foreign Forms of Verse, by Austin Dobson. 



i6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, dr. 

Lares and Penates; 

Or, The Background of Life. By Florence Caddy. 

•* The whole hook is well worth reading, for it is full of practical suggestiom. 
• • . . We hope nobody will be deterred from taking w/ a book which teaches m 
good deal about sweetening poor Lves as well as giving grace to wealthy ones.*''— 

Gkaphic. 

' ■ » 

Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6f. 

Leigh's A Town Oarland. 

By Henry S. Leigh, Author of "Carols of Cockayne." 

**I/Mr. Leigh* s verse survive to a future generation— and there is no rwatem 
why that honour should not be accorded productions so delicate, so finished^ astd so 
fuu of humour— their author will probably be remembered as the Poet ^ the 
Strand" — AxHENiBUM. 

Second Edition.— Crown 8vo» doth extra, with Illustrations, 61. 

Leisure-Time Studies, chiefly Biological. 

By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Zoology and Compara- 
tive Anatomy in the Edinburgh Medical School. 

"// is well when we eon take up the work of a really qualified investigator, 
who in tJu inte7vals of his more serious professional labours sets himself to impart 
knowledge in such a simple and elementary form as may attract and instruct, 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural science. Such a work is this 
little volume,, made up of essays and addresses written and eUlivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner in scieftce at Edinburgh and Glasgow, mt 
leisure infet vals in a busy professional life. . . . Dr. Wilson's pages teem with 
matter stimulating to a healthy love qf science and a reverence for the truths 
ff nature.*'— SATUniyAY Rsvibw. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Life in London; 

or, The History of Jerry Hawthorn and Corinthian Tom. V/lth the 
whole of Cruikshank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals, 

Crown Svo, doth extra, 6s, 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J. H. Alexander, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 
«• Thoreau : A Study." 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustradons, yj. 6d, 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. 

Induding *' Outre Mer," "Hyperion," " Kavanagh," •«The Poets 
and Poetry of Europe," and " Ebiftwood." With Portrait and Illas- 
trations by Valentine Bromley. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Carefully Reprinted from the Original Editions. With numeroBt 
fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, p. 

Iitmatic Asylum^ My Experiences in a. 

By a Sane Patient. 

" The story is cUvtr and interesHng^ sad beyond measure thougjk the subjeci 
hi* There is ne ^rsonal Httemess^ and no violence or anger. Whatever may 
heme been the evidence for our author's madness when he was consigned to an 
e^ybtm, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote thisoooh; it is 
hrjgktt calm^ and to the point,** — Sphctator. 

Demy 8vo, with Fourteen full-page Plates, cloth boards, x8j. 

Lusiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserian verse by Robert Ffrench Duff, 
Knight Commander of the Portuguese RoyaJ Order of Christ. 

Macquoid (Mrs.)^ Works by: 

In the Ardennes. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

50 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid. Uniform with " Pictures 
and Legends." Square 8vo, cloth extra, tos. td. 

** This is another pf Mrs. Macquoid* s pleasant hooks of travel^ full of use^l 
information, of picturesque descriptions of scenery^ and of quaint traditums 
respecting the various monuments and ruins which she encounters in her 
tour. . , . To such of our readers as are already thinking about the year's 
holiday t we strongly recommend the perusal of Mrs. Macquoid s experiences. 
The book is well illustrated by Mr, Thomas K, Macquoid,** — Graphic. 

Pictures and Legendis from Normandy and Brittany. By 

Katharine S. Macquoid. With numerous Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid. Square 8vo, cloth gilt, xos. 6d. 

•• Mr, and Mrs. Macquoid have been strolling in Normandy and Brittany, 
and the result of their observations and researches in that picturesque land 
of romantic associations is an attractive volume^ which is neither a worh of 
travel nor a collection of stories, but a book partaking almost in equal degree 
of each of these characters, . • . The illustrations, which are numerous, 
are drawn, as a rule, with remarkable delicacy as well ou with true artistic 
feeling.**— Daily News. 

Through Normandy. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

90 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Square Svo, cloth extra, 7;. 6d, 

" One of the few books which can be read as apiece of literature, whilst at 
the same time handy in the knapsack,**— British Quarterly Review. 

Through Brittany. By Katharine S. Macquoid. With 

numerous Illustrations by T. R. Macquoid. Sq. Svo, cloth extra, 7^. 6d, 

" The pleasant companionship which Mrs, Macquoid offers, while wander 
ingfrom one point of interest to another, seems to throw a renewed charm 
around ecu:h oft-depicted scene** — Morning Post. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, sj. 6</. 

Madre Natura v. The Moloch of Fashion. 

By Luke Limner. With 33 Illustrations by the Author. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 5J. 

Magna Charta. 

An exact Facsimile of the Original Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper, nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 



i« BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

Mallock's (W. H.) Works : 

Ii Life Woitli Idling P By William Hurrell BIallock. 

New Edidoo, crown 8to, doth extra, 6s. 

'^ TkU deeply hUtrntingvobtme. .... It is tke most powerful vm- 
dicaiiom 0/'religiffm^b0tk naiMnU and reveal^ thai kdu aj^peared smce Bisk^ 
ButUr wrote, and is usuch more useful tlusn either the Aualt^ or the Ser- 
emeus oftAat great deviue, as a r^/ittatieu of thefecuUar forut assuuudJif 
the inndeUty of the Prese$U day, . . . • Deeply fkHoso^hical as the book 
is, there is uet a heavy fage in it. The writer is * possessed^ so to speak^ 
with his great subject, has sounds its depths, survey^ it in all its extentt 
attd brought to bear on it all the resources of a vivid, rich, and im/assiomed 
etyle, as well as an adequate acmudntamee with the s cie nce, thepmio^l^t 
and the literature qfthe day.^'—laisa. Daily News. 

The New Republic ; or. Culture, Faith, and Philosopliy in an 
En^^ish Country House. By W. H. Maixocic. Post 8vo^ cloth limp, u. ^d» 

The New Paul and THrginla ; or, Positivism on an Island. By 

W. H. Mallock. Post 8vo, doth limp, u. 6A 

PoenuL By W. H. Mallock. Small 4to, bound in parchment, 8f. 
A Bomanoe of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. Mallqck. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo. 

Mark Twain's Works : 

The Choioe Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 

throughout by the Audunr. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tiaas. Crown Svo^ doth extra, ^s. 6d, 

The Adyentores of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. With 

xoo Illustrations. Small 8to, doth extra, 7«.&^ Cheap Edition, illustrated 
boards, af . 

A Pleasure Trip on the Continent of Europe : The Innooents 

Abroad, and The New Pilgrim's Progress. By Makic Twain. Post 8to. 
illustrated boards, 2S, 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketches. By Mark Twain. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as, 

A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. With 314 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, js, 6d, 

*' The fun and tenderness of the conception, of which no living man but 
Mark Twain is capable, its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wonderful 
feelingfor animals that is manifest in every lute, make of all this episode oj 
yim Baker and his jays a piece of work that is not only delightful as mere 
reading, but also of a high degree of merit as literature. . . . The book is 
full of good things, and contains passages and episodes that are equal to the 
funniest of those that have gone before.**'-ArHKSMVU, 

MUton (J. L.), Works by : 

The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise Set of Rules for the 

Management of the Skin ; with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, Batfa^ 
&c. By J. L. Milton, Senior Surgeon to St. John's Ho^taL Small 
8vo, ts. ; cloth extra, is. 6d, 

The Bath In Diseases of the Skin. Small 8vo, is.; dotheztia, 

€£,6d. 
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Post 9vo, cloth limp, ar. 6iL per yol. 

Mayfidr Library, The : 

■niA New BapubUa ByW. H. 
ICallock;' '' 

TlM Ne#'Paul and Virginia. 

^ByW. H.MALLOCK. 

The True History of Joshua 

Davidson. By £. Lynn Linton. 

OldStorles Re-told. By Walter 
Thornbusy. 

Thorean : ^s Life and Alms. 

By H.A. Pa6b. 

By Stream and Sea. By Wil- 
liam Sbnior. 
Jenzd'Esprlt Edited by-HsNRY 

S. LXIGH. 

Ponlana. By the Hon. Hugh 

Rowley. 
More Punlana. By the I76n. 

Hugh Rowley. 

Puok on Pegasus. By H; 

Cholmondblby-Pennbll. 

The Speeches of Charles 

Dickens. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
H. Cholmondbley-Pbnnell. 

Oastronomy as a Fine Art By 
■ Brillat-Savabin. 

The Philosophy of Hand- 
writing. By Don Felix db Sala- 
manca. 

Qurlositles of Criticism. By 

Hbnrv J. Jennings. 



Latter-Day Lyrics. Edited hj 

W. i)AVBNPokT Adams. 
Original Plays by W. S. Gli- 

BBRT. First Series. Containing ; 
The Wicked Worid — Pygmalion and 
Galatea — Charity — The Princess — 
The Palace of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

Original Plays by W. S. Gil- 

BBRT. Second Series. Containing v 
Broken Hearts — Engaged — Street- 
hearts — DanU Druce — Gretchen— 
. Tom Cobb— The Sorcerer— H.M.S. 
Pinafore — ^The Pirates of Penzance. 

Carols of Cooliayne. By Hbnrv 

S. Leigh. 

Literary Frivolities, Fancies* 

Follies, >nd Frolics. By WilUAIt 

T. DOBSON. [KBBtPT. 

Pencil and Palette. By Robert 
The Book of Clezical . Aneo- 

dotes. By Jacob Larwood. 

The Agony Column of "Tha 

Times/' from zSooto x87a Edited,, 
with an IntroductuWy by Alicb Clay^ 

The Cupboard Papers. By^ 

Fin-Bbc. 

Pastimes and Players. By 

Robert MACGRBGOii. 
Melancholy Anatomised : A 

Popular Abridgm«it' of " Burton's 
Anatomy of Metancboly." 

Quips and Quiddities. Selected 
by W. Davbnport Adams. [/«>y«*» 



*♦* Other Volumes are in preparation. 



>»> 



New Novels. 

THE BLACK ROBE. By Wilkie Collins. Three Vols* 

crown 8vo. 

THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. By WALTER Besant* 

and James Rice. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 
FROM EXILE. By Tames Payn, Author of "By Proxy, 

" A Confidential Agent," &c. Three Vols., crown 8vo. 
:A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH OENT0RT. 

By W. H. Mallock. Two Vols., crown 8vo. 

" MY LOVE 1 '' By E. Lynn Linton. Three Vols. 

A VILLAGE COMMXmE. By OuiDA. Two Vols. 

TEN YEARS' TENANT. By Besant and RiCE. Three Vols* 

A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By James Payn. Three Vols* 

QUEEN COPHETXTA. By R. E. Francillon. Three Vols* 

THE LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. Hunt. Three Vols. 

REBEL OF THE FAMILY. By E. L. LiNTON, Three Vols. 
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Small 8vo, doth limp, with Illustrations, or. 6d, 

Miller's Physiology for the Yormg; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its Applications to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
Wiih numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 

**An admirabU introduction to a subject which all who value health and tnjoy 
life ehouldhave at their Jingers* end*. —Echo. 

Square 8vo, doth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ys. 6d, 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comtns Carr. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 

*' A deSghtJulhooh, of a fund which is far too rare, If anyone wants to really 
the North ItaliA '" 



Italianfolkt we can honestly advise hitn to omit the journey, and 
read Mrs, Can^ stages instead. • . Description with Mrs, Carr is a real gift, • 
// is rarely that a booh is so happily ill$tstrated^*''-<jOHTBMPOtLARY Rbvcsw. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6s, per Vol. 

Old DramatistSi The : 

by Algbrnon Charles Swinbuknb. 
YoL III. the Translations of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes uid Introduction, by Col* 
Cunningham. One Vol. 

Massinger'B Plays. 

From the Text of William Gipfosd. 
With the addition of the Tragedy oi 
'* Believe as you List." Edited by 
Col. Cunningham. One VoL 



Ben JosA^'b Works. 

With Noi^ Critical and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Wil- 
liam GiFFORD. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols. 

Ohapman'g Works. 

Now First Collected. Complete in 
Three Vols. Vol. I. contains the Plays 
complete, including the doubtful ones; 
Vol. II. the Poems and Minor Trans- 
lations, with an Introductory Essay 



O'Shaughnessy (Arthur) Works by: 

Songs of a Worker. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth extra, 7^ . 6d, 

Music and Moonlight. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

Lays of France. By Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, loj. 6d. ^^^ 

Crown 8vo, red cloth eictra, 5* . each. 

Onida's Novels.— Library Edition. 



Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 

Strathmore. By Ouida. 

OhandoB. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Idalla. By Ouida. 

Oecll Oastlemaine. By Ouida. 

Trlootrln. By Ouida. 

Paolc By Ouida. 

Folle Fdrlne. By Ouida. 



Dog of Flanders. 
PascareL 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



Two Wooden Shoes. By Ouida. 



Signa. 

In a Winter Oity. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 



By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 
By Ouida. 



•»* Also a Cheap Edition of all but the last two, pest 8vo, illiistiated 
boards, 2s, each. 
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Library Editions, mostly Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, '3^. 6^. each. 

Piccadilly Novels, The. 

The Fallen Leaves. By Wilkix 

Collins. 

Jezebel'8 Daughter. W.Collins. 

Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. H. 
LovBTT Cameron. 



Maid, Wife, or Widow P By 

Mrs. Albxandbr. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. By 

W. Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

My IiitUe Qirl. ByW. Bssant 
and Jambs Ricb. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. By 

W. Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

This Son of Vulcan. By W. 

Bbsant and James Ricb. 

With Harp and Crown. ByW. 

Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

The Golden Butterfly. By W. 
Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

By Celia's Arbour. By W. 
Bbsant and Jambs Rice. 

The Monks of Thelema. By 

W. Bbsant and James Rice. 
'Twas in Trafalgar's Bay. By 

W. Bbsant and James Rice. 

The Seamy Side. By Walter 

Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

Antonina. By Wilkie Collins. 

Basil. By Wilkie Collins. 

Hide and Seek. W. Collins. 

The Dead Secret W. Collins. 

Queen of Hearts. W. Collins. 

My Miscellanies. W. Collins. 

The Woman in White. By 
Wilkie Collins. 

The Moonstone. W. Collins. 
Man and Wife. W. Collins. 
Poor Miss Finch. W. Collins. 
Miss or Mrs. ? By W. Collins. 
The New Magdalen. By Wilkie 

Collins. 

The Frozen Deep. W. Collins. 
The Law and the Lady. By 

Wilkie Collins. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

The Haunted Hotel. By Wilkie 

Collins. 



Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. H. 
Lovett Cameron. 

Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 
Olympia. By R. £. Francillon. 
The Capel Girls. By Edward 

Garrett. 

Bobin Gray. Charles Gibbon. 

For Lack of Gold. ByCHARLB 
Gibbon. 

In Love and War. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

What Will the World Say P By 

Charles Gibbon. 

For the King. Charles Gibbon. 
In Honour Bound. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Queen of the Meadow. By 

Charles Gibbon. 

In Pastures Green. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Ellice Quentin. By Julian 

Hawthorne. 

Thomicroft's Model. By Mrs. 
A. W. Hunt. 

Fated to be Frea By Jean 

Ingelow. 

Confidence. Henry James, Jun. 
The Queen of Connaught. By 

Harriett Jay. 
The Dark Colleen. By H. Jay. 
Number Seventeen. By Henry 

KiNGSLBY. 

Osikshott Castle. H. Kingsley. 

Patricia Eemball. By E. Lynn 
Linton. 
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The Atonement of Learn Dun- j ^A .I4fe'8 Atonement. By D. 

das. By £. Lynn Linton. i (Jhsistib Murray. 

Whlteladies. Mrs. Olifhant. 



The World Well Zaost. By £. 
JjgMM Linton, 

Under which LordP By £. 
Lynn Linton. 

With a Silken Thread. By £. 

Lynn Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCarthy. 

My Enemy's Daughter. By 

Justin McCarthy. 

Iiinley Rochford. By Justin 

McCarthy. 

A Fair Sazon. J. McCarthy. 
Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin 

McCarthy. 

Miss Misanthrope. By Justin 
McCarthy. 

Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy. 

Quaker Oousins. By Agnes 
Macdonbll. 

Lost Hose. By Katharine S. 

Macquoid. 

The Evil Eye. By Katharine 
S. Macquoid. 

Open ! Sesame I By Florence 

Marryat. 

Written in Pire. F. Marryat. 
Touch and Oo. By Jean Mid- 

DLEMASS. 



The Best of Husbietods. ' r^y 

James Payn. ■-- 

Fallen Fortunes. Jambs PA'fK, 
Halves. By James Payn. . 
Walter's Word. James Payw. 
What He .Cost Her^ J. P^m. 
Less Black than we're Paihted. 

By Jambs Payn. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. - 
Under One Boot James P^^yn. 
High Splrilis. By Jambs Payn. 
Her Mother's Darling. By Mrs. 

J. H. RiDDBXX. 

Bound to the Wheel. By John 

Saundbrs. 

Guy Waterman. ], Saunders. 

One Against the World. ^ By 

John Saundbrs. 

The Lion in the Path. By 
John Saundbrs. 

The Way We Liye Now. By 

ANTHO^Y Trollopb. 

The American Senator. By 
Anthony Trollopb. 

Diamond Out Diamond. By 

T. A. Trollopb. 



Post 8vo, illustrated boards, sj* each. 

Popular Novels, Cheap Editions of. 

EWiuKiB Collins' Novbls and Bbsant and Ricb's NovBLsmay abobeluuta 
doCh limp at as. 6d, Ste, too, thi Piccadilly Noybls, /W* LSirary SdiiunsJ] 



Maid, Wife, or Widow? By 

Mrs. Albxandbr. 

Beady^Money Mortiboy. ^ By 

Wa;.tbr 9bsant and Jambs Ricb. 

With Harp and Orown. By 

Waltbr Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

This Son Of Yuloan. By W. 

Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 
My Little Girl. By the same. 
The Oase of Mr. LuorafL By 

Waltbr Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 



The Golden Butterfly. By W. 

Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 
By Oella'B Arbour. By Waltsr 

Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

The Monies of Thelema. By 

Waltbr Bbsant and Jambs Ricb. 

'Twas in Traftdgar's Bay. By 

Waltbr Besant and Jambs Ricb. 
Seamy Side. Besant and Rice. 
Grantley Grange. By S. Beau 

champ. 
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Popular "^ovbjs— continued. 
An Heiress of Ried Dog. By 

Bkbt Hartb. 

The Luck of Roaring Oamp. 

ByBsBT Hartb. 

Gabriel Conroy. Bret Hartb. 

Surly Tim. By F. E. Burnett. 

Juliet's Guardian. By Mrs. H. 
LovBTT Cameron. 

Deceivers Ever. By Mrs. L. 
Cameron. 

Cure of Souls. By Maclaren 
Cobban. 

Antonlna. By Wilkie Collins. 
Basil. By WiLKiB Collins. 
Hide and Seek. W. Collins. 
The Dead Secret. W. Collins. 
The Queen of Hearts. By 

WiLKiB Collins. 

My Miscellanies. W. Collins. 
Woman In White. W.Collins. 
The Moonstone. W. Collins. 
Man and Wife. W. Collins. 
Poor Miss Finch. W. Collins. 
Miss or Mrs. P W. Collins. 
NewMagdalen. By W.Collins. 
The Frozen Deep. W. Collins. 
The Law and the Lady. By 

WiLKIB COLUNS. 

The Two Destinies. By Wilkie 

Collins. 
The Haunted Hotel. By Wilkie 
Collins. 

Fallen Leaves. By W.Collins. 

Felicia. M. Betham-Edwards. 

Boxy. By Edward Eggleston. 

FUthy Lucre. By Albany de 

FONBLANQUB. 

Olympla. By R. E. Francillon. 
The Capel Girls. By Edward 

Garrett. 

Bobln Gray. By Chas. Gibbon. 
For Lack of Gold. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

The Dead Heart. By C. Gibbon. 



What win the World Say P By 

Charles Gibbon. 

In Honour Bound. By Chas. ' 

Gibbon. 

In Love and War. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

For the King. By Charles 

Gibbon. 

Queen of the Meadow. By 

Charlbs Gibbon. 

Dick Temple. By James 

Greenwood. 
Every-day Papers. By A. 

Halliday. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By Thomas Hardy. 

Garth. By Julian Hawthorne. 

Thornicrofb*8 ModeL By Mrs. 
a. Hunt. 

Fated to be Free. By Jean 

Ingelow. 

Oonfldence. By Henry James, 

Jun. 

The Queen of Oonnaught. By 

Harriett Jay. 

The Dark OoUeen. By H. Jay. 
Number Seventeen. By Henry 

Kingslby. 

Oakshott Oastle. H.Kingsley. 
Patricia KembalL By £. Lynn 

Linton. 

TheAtonementofLeamDundas 

By £. Lynn Linton. 

The World Well Lost. By F. 
Lynn Linton. 

Under which Lord P By Mrs. 

Linton. 

The Waterdale Neighbours. 

By Justin McCarthy. 
DearLadyDlsdaln. By the same. 

My Snemy's Daughter. By 

Justin McCarthy. 

A Fair Sazon. J. McCarthy. 
Llnley Rochford. McCarthy. 
Miss Misanthrope. McCarthy. 
Donna Quixote. J. McCarthy 
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Popular Novsls— ^^n/tiffM/. 

TheEYll Eye. By KaTHArinx 
S. Macquoid. 

Lost Rose. K. S. Macquoid. 
Open I Sesame I By Florxncs 

Maskyat. 

wild Oats. By F. Marryat. 
Little Stepson. F. Marryat. 
Fighting the Air. F. Marryat. 
Touch and Qo. By Jean 

MlDDLBMASS. 

Mr. Dorillion. J. Middlemass. 

Whlteladies. ByMrs.OLiPHANT. 

Held in Bondage. By Ouida. 

Strathmore. By Ouida. 

Ohandos. By Ouida. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Idalla. By Ouida. 

Oecil Castlemaine. By Ouida. 

Triootrin. By Ouida. 

Puck. By Ouida. 

FoUe Farine. By Ouida. 

Dog of Flanders. By Ouida. 

Fasoarel. By Ouida. 

Two Little Wooden Shoes. By 

Ouida. 

Signa. By Ouida. 
In a Winter City. By Ouida. 
Ariadne. By OuiDa. 
Friendship. By Ouida. 
Walter's Word. By J. Payn. 
Best of Husband?. By J. Payn. 
Halves. By James Payn. 



Fallen Fortunes. By J. Patn. 
What He Cost Her. J. Payn. 
Less Blaok than We're Painted. 

By Jambs Patn. 

By Proxy. By James Payn. 
Under One Roof. By J. Payn. 
High Spirits. By Jas. Payn. 
The Mystery of Marie Roget 

By Edgar A. Pob. 

Her Mother's Darlizig. By Mrs. 

J. H. RiDDBLL. 

Gaslight and Daylight. By 
Gborgb Augustus Sala. 

Bound to the WheeL By John 

Saundbrs. 

Guy Waterman. J. Saunders. 

One Against the World. By 

John Saundbrs. 

The Lion in the Path. By John 

and ELathbrinb Saundbrs. 

Match in the Dark. By 
Skbtchlby. 

Tales for the Marines. 

Waltbr Thornbury. 

The Way we Live Now. 
Anthony Trollops. 

The American Senator. 

Anthony Trollopb. 

Diamond Out Diamond. 

T. A. Trollops. 

A Pleasure Trip on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. By Mark Twain. 

Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

By Mark Twain. 

An Idle Excursion. By Mark 

Twain. 



A. 

By 
By 
By 
By 



Fcap. 8vo, picture covers, is. each. 
Jeff Brlggs's Love Story. By Bret Harte. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harts. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Kathleen Mavoumeen. By the Author of '* That Lass o' Lowrie's.^ 
Lindsay's Luck. By the Author of ** That Lass o* Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By Author of ** That Lass o* Lowrie's." 
Trooping with Crows. By Mrs. Pirkis. 
The Professor's Wife. By Leonard Graham. 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, is. 6d. 

Parliamentary Procedure, A Popular Hand- 

book of. By Henry W. Lucy. 

Large 4to, cloth extra, gilt, beautifully Illustrated, 31J. 6d, 

Pastoral Days ; 

Or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 

With 76 Illustrations in the highest style of Wood Engraving. 

** The volume contains a Prose poentf with illustrations in the shape of wood 
Mgreevings vtore beautiful than it can well enter into the hearts 0/ most men to 
conceive. ** — Scotsman. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Planche— Songs and Poems, from 181910 1879. 

By J. R. Planche. Edited, with an Introduction, by his Daughter, 
Mrs. Mackarness. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With Baudelaire's " Essay." 

Two Vols. 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, zor. 6d, 

Plutarch's Lives of Illustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes, Critical and Historical, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhornb. New Edi- 
tion, with Medallion Portraits. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s, 6d. 

Primitive Manners and Customs. 

By James A. Farrer. 

Small Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, y, 6d. 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Time. By J. Motr Smith. With 
130 Illustrations by the Author. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Works: 

Easy Star Lessons for Young Iieamers. With Star Maps for 

Every Night in the Year, Drawings of the Constellations, &c. By Richard 
A. Proctok. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. [/« preparaiioH% 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Rich. A. Proctor, 

Author of ** Other Worlds than Ours,*'&c. Crown Svo, doth extra, 6*. 

Pleasant Ways in Scienoe. By R. A. Proctor. Cr.8vO)Ciex.6^. 
Bough Ways made Smooth : A Series of Familiar Essays on 

Scientific Suhjects. By R. A Proctor. Crown Svo, doth extra, 6f. 
Our Place among Infinities : A Series of Essays contrasting 

our Little Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities Around us. By 

Richard A. Proctor. Crown Svo, doth extra, 6f. 

The Expanse of Heaven : A Series of Essays on the Wonders 
of the Firmament. By Richard A Proctor. Crown Svo, doth, 6f. 

Wages and Wants of Science Workers. By Richard A. 

Proctor. Crown Svo, \s. 6d. 

"Mr, ProcioTf ttf all writers of our time, best conforms to MaWum 
Amold^s conception of a man of culture, in thai he strives to kumauue 
knowledge, to divest it of whatever is harsh, crude, or technical, attd so make 
it a source of happiness and brightness fifr aUJ*—WmsTUiHsnnM. Rbvibw. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, ^s, 6d, 

of Arms, The; 

or, Heraldry founded upon Facts. A Popular Guide to the Sdence of 
Heraldry, By J. R. Planchb, Somerset Herald, With Q>lourQ(f 
Frontispiece, Plates, and 200 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 71. 6d. 

Rabelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated Irom the French, with variorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by Gustavb Dore. 

Crown 8vo, doth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifiilly 
executed Chart of the various Spectra, 7s, 6d, 

Bambosson's Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, LAureate of the Institute of France. Trandated 
byC. 



B. Pitman. Profusdy Illustrated. 



Second Edition, Revised, Crown Svo, 1,200 pages, half-roxbuighe, laj. 6cl, 

Reader's Handbook (The) of Allusions^ Re- 
ferences, Plots, and Stories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 

*' Dr» Bremtr has Produced a w&mder/idly effmpnhtnsive dictionary ojrg/frtncea 
to matiir* which art abvays cropping^ up in conversation and in everyday li/i, and 
writers generally will have reason to feel graieftU to the author for a most handy 
volume t suPPlenunUng in a hundred ways thetr orun knowledge or igneramce, as 
the case may be, . • , Itis something more than a mere mctionary of quota* 
turns, though a most useful compasUon to any work 0/ that kind, being adictitmo»yf 
of most of the allusions, references, plots, stories, and characters whick occur tn 
the classical poems, plays, novels, romances, &*c. , hot only of our own country ^ but 
of most nations, ancient and modern."— TiUBS, 



Crown Svo, doth extra, 6s, 

Richardson's (Dr.) A Ministry of Hdalth, 

and other Papers. By Benjamin Ward Richardson, M.D., ftc 
Square Svo, doth extra, gilt, profusely Illustrated, zoj. 6d/. 

Rimmer's Our Old Country Towns. 

With over 50 Illustrations. By Alfred Rimmer.' 

■ 

Two Vols., large 4to, profusdy Illustrated, half-morocco, £2 16s, 

Rowlandson, the Caricaturists 

A Sdection from his Works, with Anecdotal Descriptions of his Famous 
Caricatures, and a Sketch of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries. 
With nearly 400 Illustrations, mostly in Facsimile of the Originals. By 
Joseph Grego, Author of "James Gillray, the Caricaturist; his life. 
Works, and Times." 

**Mr, Grego* s excellent account of the works of Thomas Rowlandson • . . 
illustrated with some 400 spirited, acairate, and clever transcripts from his 
designs, , . . The thanks of all who care for what is original and personal in 
art are due to Mr. Grego for the Pains he has been at, and the tifne he kdu ex- 
pended, in the preparation of this very pleasant, very careful, and adequate 
oK^jife^rfdJ "^Pall Mall Gazbtte. 
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Handsomely printed, price 5;^ 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The ; 

'6it'ATAaX bi the Principal Warriors who came over irom Normandy 
Vfitb WiUiam tl»e Conqueror, and Settled in this Country, a.d. io66^> 
Plilited 00 fide plate paper, nearly three feet by two, with the prin- 
cipai Arms-emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, profusely Illustrated, 41. 6d, each, 

:*• Secret Out " Series, The. 

libA lPjfotiel6kaM,*B Treasory ; Maglolan's Own Book « > 

tMC^ Coinplete Art of Making Fire- Performances with Cups and Balls, 

woxks. By Trohas Kbntxsr. Widi Eggs, HaU, Handfcerchief& &c. All 

-~. anmerons Illustrations. from Actual Experience. Edited by 

The Art of Amusing : J^:i!'iS!?!SL* *~ lUustnuions. 

A CoUection of Graceful Arts, Games, m^?^9j^i^^} '„ ^ 

Tricks, Pussies, and Charades. By Tnclw with Cards, Dice, Balls, &c., 

Frank Bellew. 300 Illustrations. Y*^ '^"J descriptive Directions ; the 

n-ttnv« -DavtVw . Art of Secrct Wntmg J Trauung of 

?,f"^^;r "%:. « r.'^ t Performing Animals, &c. ColoSred 

X*."? ?,^ Ti*c*?» ^yfT 9^> Frontispiece and many Illustrations. 

Tnck&Wlute Magic, Sleight of Hand. iphe Sooret Out ! 

Edi'S3byW.HcSi«ER.aooIUusts. ""onel^JS^^ridcswith Cards, and 

Tne Merry Olrole : other Recreations ; with Entertaining 

A Book of New Intellectual Games Experiments in Drawing-room or 

and Amusements. By ClakaBbllbw. "White Magic.** By W. a. Cbbmkh. 

Many Illastrations. 306 Engravings. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

Senior's Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmania and New 2^ealand. By William 
Senior ("Red Spinner"), Author of " Stream and Sea." 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with 10 full-page Tinted Illustrations, yj. 6d» 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life and Anecdotes. Including his Dramatic Writings, printed 
from the Original E^tions, his Works in Prose and Poetry, Transla- 
tions. Speeches, Jokes, Puns. &c. ; with a Collection of SheridapMana^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, ys. 6d, 

Signboards : 

Their History. With Anecdotes of Famous Taverns and Remailcable 

Characters. By Jacob Larwood and John Camden Hottbn. 

With nearly 100 Illustrations. 

" Etfen if we were ever so maliciously inclined^ we could not pick out all Mtttrt% 

LArwood and HottetCs p turns, because the good things are so numerous as to d^ 

the most wholesale a epredation. ** — Timhs. ; 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, gilt, 6s, 6d, 

Slang Dictionary, The : 

Etymological, Historical, and AnecdotaL An Entirely New 
Edition, revised throughout, and considerably Enlarged. - 
" We are flad to see the Slan^ Dictionary reprimed and enlarged. From a high 
seienti/ic potnt of view this book is not to be despised. Qf course it eastnot fauto 
be amusing also. It contains the very vocabulayy of unrestrained humour^ emd 
oddity, andgrotes^ueness. In a word, it provides valuable materiai both for thi 
student of language and thitt$tdent of human nature.**— Acadekv. 
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Shakespeare : 

Shakespeare, The First Folio. Mr. William Shakxsfba&e's 

Ck>inedies» Histories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true 
Originall Copies. London, Printed by Isaac Iaggard and I^d. Blount, 
1633, — A Reproduction of the extremely rare original, in reduced £acsiniile 
by a photographic process — ensuring the strictest accuracy in every detail. 
Small 8to, half-Roxburghe, ^s, 6d, 

" To MiS9rs. Chatto a$td Windut htUngt tkt mirit of having done more 
UfaciUtait Hu critical study of the text of our great dramatist than all the 
Shaktspeare clubs and societies put together, A complete facsimile of the 
ceUhrated First Folio edition of 1623 for halfaguinea is at once a miracle of 
cheapness and enterprise. Being in a reduced form, the type is necessarily 
rather diminutiae, out it is as distinct as in a genuine copy of the original^ 
and will he found to be en useful andfar more handy to the student than the 
latter. "— -Athbnjbum. 

Shakespeare, The Lansdowne. Beautifully printed in red 

and black. In small but very clear tvpe. With engraved facsimile cf 
Drobshout's Portrait. Post 8vo, doth extra, js. 6d. 

Shakespeare for Ohildren: Tales from Shakespeare. By 

Charlbs and Mary Lamb. With numerous Illustrations, coloured and 
plain, by J. Moyr Smith. Crown 4to, cloth gilt, zor. 6d. 

Shakespeare Music, The Handbook of. Being an Account of 

350 Pieces of Music, set to Words taken from the Plays and Poems of 
Shakespeare, the compositions ranging from the Elisabethan Age to the 
Present Time. By Alfrbd Roffb. 4to, half-Roxburghe, 7s. 

Shakespeare, A Study of. By Algernon Charles Swin- 

burnb. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Bsi 

Exquisitely printed in miniature, cloth extra, gilt edges, as, 6d, 

Smoker's Text-Book^ The. 

By J. Hamer, F.R.S.L. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5J. 

Spalding's Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them. By T. Alfred Spalding, LL.B. 

Crown 4to, uniform with "Chaucer for Children," with Coloured 
Illustrations, doth gilt, los, 6d, 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H. Towrt. Illustrations in Colours by Walter J. Morgan. 

** Spenser has simply been transferred into plain prote, with here and there a 
line or stanza quotea, where the meaning and the diction are within a child** 
comprehension, and additional point is thus given to the narratife without the 
cost of obscurity, • . • Altogether the vuorh has been well emd carefully done/* 
»Thb Timbs. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 

Starting in Life : 

Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade for their 
Sons. By Francis Davenant, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 91. 

Stedman's Victorian Poets: 

Critical Essays, By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
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Post 8vo, cloth extra, 51. 

Stories about Number Nip^ 

The Spuit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children, by Walter 
Grahame. With Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, 7J. 6^. 

Strutt's Sports and Pastimes of the People 

of England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries,. Shows, Processions, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectacles, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With X40 
Illustrations. Edited by William Hone. 

Crown 8vo, with a Map of Suburban London, cloth extra, yj. 6d, 

Suburban Homes (The) of London : 

A Residential Guide to Favourite London Localities, their Society, 
Celebrities, and Associations. With Notes on their Rental, Rates, 
and House Accommodation. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6i. 

Swift's Choioe Works, 

In Prose and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and Facsimiles of the 
Maps in the Original Edition of "Gulliver's Travels." 



Swinburne's Works : 

The Queen Mother and Bosa- 

mono. Fcap. 8vo, 5^. 

Atalanta in Oalydon. 

A New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6f. 

Ohastelard. 

A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 7«. 

Poems and Ballads. 

First Sbribs. Fcap. Svo, 9f. Also 
in crown Svo, at same price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Sbcond Series. Fcap. Svo, 9f . Also 
in crown Svo, at same price. 

Notes on ''Poems and Bal* 

lads." Svo, zx. 

William Blake : 

A Critical Essay, ll^th Facsimile 
Paintings. Demy Svo, z6f. 

Bongs before Sunzlse. 

Crown Svo^ xor. teL 



Bothwell : 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, zu. ^d, 

George Chapman: 

An Essay. Crown Svo, ^s, 

Songs of Two Nations. 

Crown Svo, 6f . 

Bssays and Studies. 

Crown Svo, Z3«. 

ErechtheaB : 

A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6f • 

Note of an English Bepublloan 

on the Muscovite Crusade. Svo, zx. 

A Note on Charlotte Bronte. 

Crown Svo, 6f . 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown Svo, %t. 

Songs of the Sprtngtidep. Cr. 

Svo, 6f. 

studies In Song. 

Crown Svo, ^i, 



Demy Svo, cloth extra. Illustrated, 2zj. 

Sword, The Book of the : 

Being a History of the Sword, and its Use, in all Times and in all 
Countries. By Captain Richard Burton. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. \Jn preparaHon, 
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Medium 8vo, doth extra, with lUnstrations, 71. &f . 

Syntax's (Dr.) I^iree. Toxirsi 

'..,, in Sesunch of the PicturiBsqiic, in Search of Consolation, and in Search 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page Hlostxa- 
tions, in Colours, and Life of the Author by J. C. Hotten. 

Four Vols, small 8vo, cloth boards, 30^. 

Taine^s History of English Litetature. ' ^ 

^ Translated by HBiiratY VA?? J-aun. 
^»»- AJao a Popular Edition, in Two Vols, crown 8vo,.cloth extra, 151. 

Crown Svo, doth gilt, profiisdy lUostratedr 6r. 

Tales of Old Thnle. 

Collected and Ilh]«.trateci, by J, MOVK Smith. 

One VoL. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 'ju 6d, 

Taylor's (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

" Clancarty," ••Jeanne Dare," •• 'Twixt Axeand CioWh," "The Fool's 
ReV'enge,"^ " Aricwrighfs Wife," •• Anne Boleyn," " Plot and Passion." 
\* The FlajB may ftlso be had separately, at Is. each. 

Crown Bto, cloth extra, with Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 

Illustrations, yj. 6d» 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches- by 
William Makepeace Thackerat, depicting Humorous Inddents 
in his School-life, and Favourite Characters in the books of his every- 
day reading. With Hundreds of Wood Engravings, facsimiled from 
Mr. Thackeray's Original Drawings. 

Crown 8yo,,doth extra, gilt edges, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolenoe. 

With a Biographi(!al and Critical Introduction by Allan Cunnino- 
HAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Sted and Wood. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, ys, 6d, 

Thombury's (Walter) Haunted London. 

A New Edition, Edited' by Edward Walford, M.A., with ntaheibus 

Illustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
'* Mr. Thombuiy knew and laved kit London, , , , He had read mitck ku- 
torft and every by -lane and every court had associations for him. His memory 
and his note-bcoks were stored with anecdote^ and. as he had singular skill in tfu 
matter ofnarration^ it will be readily believed that when he took to writing a set 
book about the places he knew a$td cared for, the said book would be charming* 
Charming the volume before us certainly is. It may be begun in the beginning , or 
fniddUt or end, it is all one : wherever one lights, there is some pleasant and curious 
bit of gossip, some amusing fragment qf allusion or quotation,**'— yAntTV FAIR. 

Crown Svo, doth extra, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Timbs' Clubs and Club Life in London. 

With Anecdotes of its famous Coffee-houses, Hostelries, and Taverns. 
Br John Times, F.S.A. With numerous Illustrations. 
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Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Timbs' English Eccentrics and Eccentrici- 
ties: Stories of Wealth and Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and 
Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric 
Artist3» Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, &c. By John Timbs, 
F.S.A. With nearly 50 Illustrations. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 141. 

Torrens' The Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire. An Historic Portrait, Farming Vol, /. 0/ PlK> 
Consul and Tribune: Welleslet and O'Connell: Historic 
Portraits. By W. M. TORRENS, M.P. In Two Vols. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, with Coloured Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Turner's (J. M. W.) Life and Correspondence; 

Founded upon Letters and Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By Walter Thornbury. A New Edition, con- 
siderably Enlajrged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, facsimiled 
from Turner's original Drawings. 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 141. 

Walcott's Church Work and Life in *" — ^—' 



Minsters ; and the English Student's Mcmasticon. By the Rev, 
Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, B.D. 

The Twenty-first Annual Edition, for 1881, doth, fuU gilt, 50J. 

Walford's County Families of the ttnited 

Kingdom. A Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of 
Great Britain and Ireland. By Edward Walford, M. A., late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Containing Notices of the Descent, Births 
Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 distinguished Heads of 
Famihes in the United Kingdom, their Heirs Apparent or Presump* 
tive, together with a Record of the Patronage at their diq)osal, the 
Offices which they hold or have held, their Town Addresses, Country 
Residences, Clute, &c. 

Laxge crown 8vo, doth antique, with Illustrations, yj. 6d, 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler; 

or, The Contemplative Man's Recreation : being a Discourse of Rivers. 
Fishponds, Fish and Fishing, written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
structions how to Angle for a Trout or Qrayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charles Cotton. With Original Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 

Carefully printed on paper to imitate the Original, 22 in. by 14 in., ai. 

Warrant to Exeonte Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Flfty-niiw 
Signatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 



J2 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY CHATTO 6* WINDUS. 
Beautifully printed on paper to imitate the Original MS., price 2J. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signature of Queen Elizabeth, and a 
Facsimile of the Great Seal. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 41. 6^. 

Westropp's Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 
lain ; or, History of those Arts from the Earliest Period. By Hoddeb 
M. Westropp, Author of *' Handbook of Archaeology," &c. >^th 
numerous beautiful Illustrations, and a List of Marks. 

Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, u. 

Whistler v. Raskin : Art and iVrt Critics. 

By J. A. Macneill Whistler. 

Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2j. 6d, 

Williams' A Simple Treatise on Heat. 

By W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S., F.C.S. 

" This is an un^etending little work^ put forth for the purpose of expounding 
in simple style the phenomena and laws of heat. No strength is vainly spent in 
endeavouring to present a mathematical view of the subject. The author passes 
over the ordinary range of matter to he found in most elementary treatises on 
heaty and enlarges upon the applications of the principles of his science — a subject 
which is naturally attractive to the uninitiated. Mr. WilUams^s object has been 
well carried out. and his little book mc^ be recommended to those who care to study 
this interesting branch of physics** — Popular Scibncb Review. 

A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK.- Small 8vo, doth extra. 6f. 

Wooing (The) of the Water- Witch : 

A Northern Oddity. By Evan Daldorne. With One Hundred and 
Twenty-five fine Illustrations by J. Motr Smith. 

Crown 8vo, half-bound, 12s,' 6d. 

Words and Phrases : 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
Eliezer Edwards. [in the press, 

Oown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

Wright's Caricature History of the Georges. 

(The House of Hanover.) With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, 
Broadsides, Window Pictures, &c. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S,A. 

*LArge post 8vo, doth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, js, 6d, 

Wright's History of Caricature and of the 

Grotesque in Art, Literature, Sculpture, and Painting, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Thomas Wright, M.A«« 
F^.A. Profusely Illustrated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. 
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